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BEN JONSON’S METHOD OF COMPOSING 
VERSE. 

CUNNINGHAM’S edition of ‘Ben Jonson’s 
Conversations with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den,’ vol. iii. p. 486, says :— 

“XV. His Opinione of Verses.—That he wrott all 


his first in prose, for so his Master Cambden, had 
learned him.” 


The following is but a sample of the evi- 
dence that I have collected in corroboration 
of this statement :— 


“ Money never made any man rich, but his mind. 
He that can order himself to the law of nature, is 
not only without the sense, but the fear of poverty. 
OQ! but to strike blind the people with our wealth 
and pomp, is the thing! what a wretchedness is 
this, to thrust all our riches outward, and be beggars 
within ; to contemplate nothing but the little, vile, 
and sordid things of the world; not the great, 
noble, and precious ?”—‘ Discoveries : Amor nummi.’ 


“Nor is it only in our walls and ceilings; but all 
that we call happiness is mere painting and gilt ; 
and all for money: what a thin membrane of honour 
that is? and how hath all true reputation fallen, 
since money to have any ?”—‘ Discoveries : 
De stultitia.’ 


xcellent princess, and would have you appear 

That which you are: come forth the eae and 
wonder 


Of these our times, dazzle the vulgar eyes, 
And strike the people blind with admiration. 
P. Canter. Why that’s the end of wealth! thrust 
riches outward, 
And remain beggars within ; contemplate nothing 
But the vile, sordid things of time, place, money, 
And let the noble and the precious go: 
Virtue and honesty; hang them, poor thin mem- 
branes 
Of honour! who respects them? O, the fates, 
How hath all just true reputation fallen, 
Since money, this base money, ’gan to have any! 
‘The Staple of News,’ LIL. i. 


“We covet superfluous things, when it were 
more honour for us, if we would contemn necessary. 
What need hath nature of silver dishes, multitudes 
of waiters, delicate pages, perfumed napkins? she 
requires meat only, and hunger is not ambitious...... 
O! if a man could restrain the fury of his gullet, 
and groin, and think how many fires, how many 
kitchens, cooks, pastures, and ploughed lands; 
what orchards, stews, ponds, and parks, coops and 

arners, he could spare; what velvets, tissues, em- 

roideries, laces, he could lack ; and then how short 
and uncertain his life is; he were in a better way 
to happiness, than to live the emperor of these 
delights, and be the dictator of fashions...... Have 
ry seen the pomp of a whole kingdom, and what 
a foreign king could bring hither? Also to make 
himself gazed and wondered at, laid forth as it 
were to the shew, and vanish all away in a day? 
And shall that which could not fill the expectation 
of few hours, entertain and take up our whole 
lives? when even it appeared as superfluous to the 
yossessors, as to me that was a spectator. The 
pravery was shewn, it was not possessed; while it 

as itself, it perished.”—‘ Discoveries: Amor 
nummi.’ 


Pennyboy Senior. Who can endure to see 

The fury of men’s gullets, and their groins ? 

What —) what cooks, what kitchens might be 

red? 
What stews, ponds, parks, coops, garners, maga- 
zines ? 

What velvets, tissues, scarfs, embroideries, 

And laces they might lack? They covet things 

Superfluous still; when it were much more honour 

They could want necessary : what need hath nature 

Of silver dishes, or gold chamber-pots ? 

Of perfumed napkins, or a numerous family 

To see her eat? poor, and wise, she requires 

Meat only ; hunger is not ambitious: 

Say, that you were the emperor of pleasure, 

The great dictator of fashions, for all Europe, 

And had the pomp of all the courts, and kingdoms, 

Laid forth unto the shew, to make yourself 

Gazed and admired at; you must go to bed, 

And take your natural rest : then all this vanisheth. 

Your bravery was but shown; ‘twas not possest : 

While it did boast itself, it was then perishing. 
Cymbal. This man has healthful lungs. _[ Aside. 
Pennyboy Senior. All that excess 

Appear'd as little yours, as the spectators : 

It scarce fills up the expectation 

Of a few hours, that entertains men’s lives. 
Cymbal. He has the monopoly of sole-speaking. 

sude, 


A 
* The Staple of News,’ LIL. ii. 


C. CRAWFORD, 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
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THE ROMAN ROAD OVER BLACKSTONE 
EDGE. 

On the western slope of Blackstone Edge 
there may be seen the remains of an ancient 
Roman road. This road is a full half mile in 
length, in some places bare as when originally 
constructed, in other places partially covered 
with heather and wild grass. There it lies, 
a conspicuous object on the high mountain 
moorland, much the same to all appearance 
as when in the early centuries of the 
Christian era the iron legions of the Cvsars 
marched over it on their victorious course. 
It is as veritable a piece of material Roman 
civilization as can probably be found in 
Great Britain. 

The road is 16 ft. wide, and in the middle 
there is a slightly hollowed trough; the 
edges are protected by curbstones rising 3 in. 
above the pavement. The road is not entirely 
flat, for on each side of the central trough- 
stone it is very slightly depressed towards the 
outer edges, so as to compel the water to be 
drained off. With the trough running down 
the middle it becomes a double road. 
Skidding is supposed to have been resorted 
to when waggons were employed. The wheels 
were 44 ft. apart, according to the ruts which 
some antiquaries have noticed. 

The road is at an altitude of nearly 1,500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Consiiosian its 
exposure to the wear and tear of the elements, 
to frost and other atmospheric agencies, to 
the hurricane-like storms, gathered on the 
far-off Atlantic, which from time immemorial 
have swept across the plain of Lancashire to 
beat in their arrested course against that 
exposed height, it is a marvel that the road 
is in such excellent preservation. Traces of 
age and decay are apparent, but those master 
builders of ancient times, here as elsewhere, 
have seemingly built for eternity, and if not 
tampered with it will stand for ages to come. 

This road, known locally as Dhoul’s Pave- 
ment, ran between Aldborough and Man- 
chester, passing outside the town of Roch- 
dale. The portion that remains on Blackstone 
Edge is two miles from Littleborough and 
six from Rochdale, and about one from the 
summit of the hill, which is in the county of 
York. It is at no great distance from the 
present highway, constructed a hundred and 
fifty years ago, but is not visible to the 
podeceion travelling up or down the ascent, 


and is a spot somewhat difficult for the 
stranger to find. The blocks for the making 
of this road were dug from adjacent quarries, 
rock being abundant on this craggy moun- 
tain steep. It is to be hoped that the lord of 


the manor, or whoever owns the moor, will 
take care that vandal hands do not cart away 
the stones for prosaic mercenary purposes. 

A few years ago Dr. March and Col. Fish- 
wick, of Rochdale, two of the ablest anti- 
quaries in the north of England, bared part 
of this military highway, and the former has 

ublished an excellent pamphlet, with a map, 
foraiehing full particulars of the road. 

These roads over Blackstone Edge have 
something of aclassic reputation. The reader 
must be informed that a third road, known 
as the old road, and used up to the time of 
the making of the present one, formerly 
crossed over into Yorkshire. It was along 
this older road that Defoe passed when he 
journeyed from Liverpool to Halifax, and 
when he encountered such inclement weather 
that heand his friends were almost compelled 
to retrace their steps and seek safe shelter. 
In Halifax Defoe, according to tradition, 
resided in Gaol Lane, and there wrote some 
of his works. Over this same road, twenty- 
seven years previously, Celia Fiennes 
travelled. Both these writers appear to 
have been well-nigh daunted with the 


/savageness of the country, and have left 


awful accounts of the dangers and difficulties 
they had to face. Horsley visited these re- 
mains, and has made mention of them in his 
‘Britannia Romana.’ F. 


* Weicu.”—I have on a previous occasion 
endeavoured to convert people from the error 
of their “weighs”—to use a witticism ad- 
dressed to me by the first Lady Brassey, who 
corrected the phrase “under weigh” at my 
instance. Error dies hard, and probably this 
absurd expression will survive to a far- 
removed futurity. In connexion herewith 
stupidity reaches its acme in the St. James's 
Gazette of 29 September, where, describing 
the collision of a steamer with London Bridge 
“‘while endeavouring to pick up her moor- 
ings,” the reporter says: “Before weigh on 
the steamer could be stopped, she was caught 
under one of the arches,” &c. This is down- 
right nonsense. F. Apams. 

(Mr. Apams’s previous communication appeared 
8S. i. 477.) 

Prime Ministers: Irish AND Scotca.— 
Mr. Balfour in his speech at Haddington, 
when the freedom of the borough was con- 
ferred upon him, did not omit to remind his 
Scotch audience that he was a native of 
Scotland, and he pointed out with pardon- 
able pride that in the event of any disaster 
befalling the present administration the next 
Prime Minister, whether Lord Rosebery or 
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Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, would also be a 
Scotchman. Since the Glorious Revolution we 
have had, I think, twoScotch Prime Ministers— 
the Earl of Bute and the Earl of Aberdeen— 
and Mr. Balfour is the third; but it never 
happened before in the history of the United 
Kingdom that both the actual and the pro- 
spective Prime Ministers have been Scotch- 
men. There have been two Irish Prime 
Ministers—the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Palmerston—but no Welshman, so far as I 
remember, has ever held the office. 
J. A. J. Houspen. 
Canonbury, N. 


MomMSEN AND Brutvus.— There is a re- 
markable slip in Mommsen’s ‘ Rémische 
Geschichte,’ which the English translator 
(Prof. Dickson) does not seem to have noticed. 
It occurs in book v. chap. x., where, speaking 
of the results of the final victory of Cesar 
over the Pompeians, it is said :— 

“Jetzt aber war der Kampf selbst unméglich 
geworden; die Republik, die Marcus Brutus be- 

iindet hatte, war todt, und niemals wieder zum 

ben zu erwecken ; was sollten die Republikaner 
noch auf der Erde?” 
This is faithfully rendered (without note) :— 

“But now the struggle itself had become im- 
possible; the republic which Marcus Brutus had 
tounded was dead, and never to be revived; what 
were the republicans now to do on the earth?” 
The Brutus, however, who is supposed to 
have expelled Tarquin and founded the 
Roman republic was not named Marcus, like 
his namesake who murdered Cvsar, but 
Lucius. Like most historians since Niebuhr 
exposed its inconsistencies, Mommsen rejects 
the ordinary story of the expulsion as mere 
poetic fable ; but the expulsion of kings did 
take place, and if we refer to Brutus in the 
matter we must do so under his traditional 
name, taking that name as given in the story 
which represents him and Collatinus as first 
consuls (i.e. colleagues, or, as the word 
literally means, together-leapers) of the new 
republic. But authentic Roman history does 
not begin till the time of Pyrrhus. 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


DickENs AND SwEENYy Topp. (See 9% §, 
ix. 345 and references there given.)—As the 
story of Sweeny Todd appeared in 1840, 
while a dramatized version of it was pro- 
duced in 1842, the following passages from 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ the first number of 
which appeared 1 January, 1843, may be 
worth noting :— 

“*Upon my word,’ thought Tom, quickening his 
yace, ‘1 don’t know what John will think has 

come of me. He'll begin to be afraid I have 


strayed into one of those streets where the country- 
men are murdered; and that I have been made 
meat pies of, or some such horrible thing.’”—End 
of chap. xxxvi., p. 361 in the ‘Charles Dickens” 
edition, 1867. 

**Tom’s evil genius did not lead him into the dens 
of any of those preparers of cannibalic pastry, who 
are represented in many standard country legends 
as doing a lively retail business in the Metropolis.” 
—Beginning of chap. xxxvii. 

Tom Pinch had already, in the course of 
chap. xxxvi., been 
“particularly anxious, among other notorious 
localities, to have those streets pointed out to 
him which were copecnenees to the slaughter of 
countrymen.” —Pp. 355, 356. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Inscriptions at Asupy 
The inscriptions on three bells lately pre- 
sented to the church of Ashby Folville, 
Leicestershire, are so new-fangled—especially 
the first of them—that they may well find 
place among curiosities brought forward by 
*‘N. & Q. I quote them from the Grantham 
Journal of 15 March :— 

No. 1. 
I'll with my fellows join 
In many a roundelay ; 
We'll praise, whene’er we ring, 
Our Squire and his good lady. 
No. 2. 

Herbert Hanbury Smith-Carington, married 
Elizabeth Prime Stallard, June Ist, 1876— 
They gave to us our voice, 

So we can well rejoice. 
a De 
Their four Children, Francis, born 1877— 
Neville, 1878—Hamo Folville, 18 —Mary Morton, 19 
List then to our loud peals, that sweetly say, 
Forget not Thou their silver Wedding-day. 
Had these effusions been justified by a 
“faculty ”? St. 


**PuT HIS CLOG ON HIs DIAL.”—This phrase 
is perhaps worth noting. The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph dated 7 May contains :— 


‘On the night of the 19th April a dispute took 
jlace in a lodging-house kept by a man named 

altney in Pigeon Street, Rotherham, and there 
arose a kind of free fight. Mathers told a fellow- 
lodger that there had been a man (Casey) in the 
kitchen threatening Daltney, and he had * put his 
clog on his dial.’ (Laughter.) His Lordship told 
Mathers that he had acted very wrongly in using 
his boot on the prosecutor’s face.” Ht 

» 


Vition.—It is stated in the Sketch, 3 Sept., 
that 
“certainly many will be afraid to speak of him 
[ Villon) before the play [‘If 1 were King’) is pro- 
duced because of a feeling of uncertainty whether 
in pronouncing his name you ought to sound the // 
as in ville or as in fille, there being no real rule, and 
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as a matter of fact a fluctuating fashion as regards 
the method of saying the name.” 

The following extract from the * Remarques 
Philologiques’ in the “ Euvres Completes de 
Villon, avec Notes et Glossaire par Pierre 
Jannet” (Paris, n.d.), gives all the information 
needed on this subject :— 

“Comment faut-il prononcer le nom de Villon? 
La ‘Ballade’ de la page 99, ‘L’Epistre’ de la 
page 111, le ‘ Probléme’ ou ‘ Ballade’ de la page 120, 
etc., ne laissent aucun doute 4 cet égard. On doit 
le prononcer comme les deux derniéres syllabes du 
mot pavilion, c’est-’-dire comme on pourra. En 
France, ce n’est guére que dans le Midi qu’on sait 

rononcer les // s. Les Parisiens diront 
Viyon : les Picards, Vilion...... Villon était trés- 


sévére pour la rime.” 
B. D. Mose.ey. 
Burslem. 


A Bacontan Crpner.—Has any one drawn 
attention to the following from the ‘Tempest’ 
(Shakespeare’s last work, probably), [. ii. 
(edition of Charles Knight, published by 
Routledge, 1875) ?— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel : 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. 

Sit down. 

FOR thou must now know farther. 

You have often 


ira. 

me. to tell me what I am; but stopp’d, 

And left me to a bootless inquisition ; 

CONcluding, “ Stay, not yet.” 

Read down initials—N.B., W.S. for Bacon 
(or for you, Bacon ; or N.B. W.S., F. BACON). 
In the First Folio the words “sit down” 
follow ‘‘sink” in the same line, so that if 
sentences commencing with capitals are taken 
in place of lines, the quasi-acrostic still reads 
N.B., W.S. for you, Bacon. G. 8. 


Tue Intropuction or THE Hop. (See 
‘Malt and Hop Substitutes,’ 9 S. vii. ; viii. ; 
x. 174.)—The use of hops in brewing dates 
back, in Cornwall at any rate, to 18 October, 
1470. On that day 
“Thomas Flete, Thonfts Knyght, William Frost, 
and other, to the nombre of X1III persones, riot- 
tously arraied in maner of werre, servauntes to 
Thomas Clemens th’ elder, and by his commaunde- 
ment, .....- cam to Morvall, to the dwellyng place of 
John Glyn th’ elder, and there brake uppe his dores 
and toke away...... 111 Hoggeshedes of Bere ; Item, 
cece Galons of Ale......Item, ccc li. of Hoppes; 
Item, cc. busshell of Malt; Item, x. busshell of 
Berly,” &c.—* Rolls of Parliament,’ vi. 37, 38. 

Will not Mr. Curry look further into the 
question, with the help of the articles ‘ Ale,’ 
‘Beer,’ and ‘Hops’ in the ‘N.E.D’? He 
would there find much to interest “ 


* OracuLous.”—This word, in the sense of 
oracular or equivocal, was not uncommon 


from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 
It occurs in on’s essay ‘Of Simulation 
and Dissimulation,’ where the writer says, 
“ As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, 
they cannot hold out long.” Archbishop 
Whately, in his edition of the ‘ Essays,’ anno- 
tates this with “oracular,” and gives as an 
illustration this couplet from King :— 

He spoke oraculous and sly ; 

He’d neither grant the question, nor deny. 

In Massinger’s ‘A Very Woman,’ II. iii, 
Cuculo, introducing to the Viceroy his report 
of the escape of Don John Antonio, uses 
these imposing terms :— 

Though you allow me wise (in modesty, 

1 will not say oraculous), I cannot help it. 

I am a statesman, and some say a wise one; 

But I could never conjure, nor divine 

Of things to come. 
A similar use occurs in Pope’s ‘Odssey,’ 
x. 642 :— 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, 

The turns of all thy future fate display. 

Lexicographers hitherto would seem to have 
lost sight of the word after the age of Pope. 
Some of them, at any rate, leave the illustra- 
tion of it at that point, marking it as archaic. 
But it is one of Mr. Swinburne’s words, and 
occurs in st. xix. of his stately lyric on ‘The 
Statue of Victor Hugo,’ included in ‘Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse, and other Poems,’ 1882. 
Referring to the French lyrist’s “ hirondelle 
étrange,” Mr. Swinburne writes with cha- 
racteristic vigour and fervour :— 

Never came such token for divine solution 

From the oraculous live darkness whence of yore 
Ancient faith sought word of help and retribution, 

Truth to lighten doubt, a sign to go before. 


Tuomas Bayne. 


Creopatra’s NeEpte.—It would appear 
from a paragraph in Aris's Birmingham 
Gazette for 6 September, 1802, that there was 
a = a century ago to bring Cleopatra's 
aon e to England. The paragraph is as 
OMLOWS 


“Lord Cavan's project of sending Cleopatra's 
Needles to England, for the expense of which la 
rm had en raised, is at an end. 
General Fox, who commands in the Mediterranean, 
having heard that his Lordship was every day 
sending home pieces of granite, porphyry, &c., 

ve orders that no more stones should be put on 

ard any vessel sailing from Egypt. The con- 
sequence is that the Needles remain where they 
were; and the money has been returned to the 
subscribers.” 
R. B. P. 


Earwiest 
None of the biographers of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg hitherto has recorded the fact that the 
first of his literary productions which was 
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accorded the honour of publication in print 
appeared when its author had only passed by 
four months his twelfth birthday. The piece 
in question was a nuptial ode to eelebrate 
the marriage, on Sunday, 27 May, 1700, of 
Johan Kolmodin to Beata Hesselia. A typo- 
graphic facsimile of the original Swedish 
text is given in the weekly journal Morning 
Light for 26 July, by the Rev. James Hyde, 
the librarian of the Swedenborg Society, who 
discovered the poem when in Sweden last 
year. The same writer, in an earlier issue 
of the same periodical (10 May), had given an 
English translation of the ode, with some 
particulars concerning the event celebrated 
and the parties toit. CHaRLEs HIGHAM. 


Byron. — There is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, an ode on the death of 
Byron which is ascribed to Sir (sc) Thomas 
Moore. This work does not seem to 
known in England, and I have doubts as 
to the authorship. It would be interesting 
if some one could decide whether Thomas 
Moore was the author. The title is as follows: 
“Stances sur la Mort de Lord Byron par son 
Ami Sir Thomas Moore. Traduit del’ Anglais. 
Paris, au Palais-Royal, chez les marchands 
de Nouveautés, 1824.” 

“Avis de l'Editeur. La mort de Lord Byron est 
un événement trop marquant dans la littérature, 
pour qu’il n’éveille pas toutes les muses, amies des 
inspirations généreuses et des nobles dévouements. 
Sir Thomas Moore est le premier 4 payer son tribut 
de douleur & la mémoire d'un homme qui, depuis 
dix années, remplit le monde de son nom, et l’occupe 
de sa personne. L’empressement que nous mettons 
4 publier ces stances est une preuve de la réputation 
du poéte, qui est aussi répandue en France qu'elle 
peut l’étre en Angleterre.’ 

_ The verses (my MS. copy does not show the 
lines) commence :— 

“Tl est mort, et la Gréce est en deuil! Les 
} ret pleurent sur leurs armes, les jeunes filles 

étachent de leurs fronts blancs leurs couronnes de 
fleurs; ils ne se demandent pas si le sang des rois 
est éteint, si la fiére Albion sioune le poéte qu'elle a 
calomnié, mais rassemblés au pied de la statue 
sacrée de la liberté, ils cherchent en vain le Tyrtée 
qui les excitait aux combats.” 

_ There are fourteen verses. The last one 
18 

“Jeunes filles, pleurez! La Gréce a perdu un 
défenseur, le monde un poéte divin, moi un ami, et 
vous......vous n'avez plus de pére.”—Bibliothéque 


Nationale, Yk. 5327 
L. C. 


‘Tar Tower or Lonpoy.’—In Lord Ronald 
Gower’s ‘The Tower of London’ (vol. i. p. 36) 
the author says: “ With the exception of the 
church in Rome dedicated to St. Peter Ad 
Vincula, there is no other church besides this 


one in the Tower so named.” [I think, how- 
ever, that St. Peter’s-in-the-East at Oxford 
has as its title Ad Vineula. The feast in the 
Roman calendar, dedication of the church in 
Rome mentioned by Lord Ronald, is held on 
1 August. 

At p. 192 I find, “ Lady Jane Grey—Lady 
Jane Guildford as she should be called.” No. 
Lady Jane Dudley. And she so signs her 
name in letters given pp. 190,191. Guildford 
was her husband's Christian name. 

GrorGE ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Brasses IN KirRKLEATHAM CuuRcH.—I 
have come across two brasses which are 
not mentioned in Haines or any of the other 
authorities I have consulted. Both are 
situated in Kirkleatham Church, about seven 
miles from Middlesbro’. They are on the 
south side of the chancel. The larger figure 
is that of Robert Coulthirst, merchant tailor, 
who died in 1631. It is 46in. long by 17 in. 
broad at the foot. His coat of arms (four 
times repeated) is On the field three pavilions 
erm., and on a chief a lion passant guardant 
(tinctures undiscoverable). The inscription, 
which is English and in Roman capitals, is in 
a border fillet, the total dimensions bein 
72in. by 30in. The smaller figure is that o 
a child with inscription beneath (17 in. by 
13in.). The inscription runs :— 

“Here lyeth y® body of Dorathy, daught* of John 

Turnor gent: and Eliza: his wyfe who depted this 
lyfe the 26 of February, An° Dni 1628. being of y* 
age of 4 yeares 2 monethes & 6 days.” 
The age is evidently stretched out to fill in 
the whole space of the plate. In addition to 
these, both of which are in good preservation, 
there are one or two badly worn inscriptions 
in the nave, as well as the matrix of a large 
brass. J. S. M. Hooper. 


Barons Percevat.—May I venture to sup- 
plement the rather meagre information which 
G. E. C. gives in his ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
vol. viii. p. 491 (a truly monumental work, 
the result of immense research), on the Barons 
Perceval of Ireland? It is from a folio MS. 
note - book, formerly in the library of the 
late Earl of Egmont, which belonged to his 
grandfather, Lord Arden. On its back is 
written “Irish Baronage | and | William of 
Wyrcestre.” 

** Robert, Lord Perceval, was summoned to Par- 
liament 14 Ed. I. ;* he died the same year,t leaving 
two sons, Richard, the second Baron Perceval, who 
died s.p., and was succeeded by his brother Robert, + 


Ex Rot. Claus. Hiberniz. 
wt * Annal. O’Dempsie,’ fol. 364, penes Dom. Tich- 
rne. 
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the third Baron Perceval, who was a man of great 
consideration in the County of Meath, in which 
he was seated near Portlester, and is presumed 
to have built the Castle of Norrach; his name 
is entered in two Rolls of the Barons of Ire- 
land, and a.p. 1301 he received letters from 
K. E. L.* requiring his attendance in the Scottish 
Wars, but two years aftert he was slain in battle in 
Ireland, viz., Oct" 22, 1303, and, having been a great 
benefactor to the Priory of Youghall,$ was buried 
there. He married Grace, eldest daughter of 
Maurice, 2 Baron of Kerry, and left an only son 
Thomas, the fourth Baron Perceval, who dying 
without issue.“ the title ceased. He is called Lord 
of Norrach (Robert 1** Barron) by Sir James Ware. 
who says he founded the nunnery of S* Mary in 
Timolin, and placed his daughter there.” 


The references I have added from Ander- 
son’s ‘House of Yvery,’ vol. i. pp. 316-24, 
which gives fuller details, agreeing in the 
main with the above account, except that it 
makes Grace the daughter of Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, the first Baron of Kerry. I have 
had no opportunity of verifying these refer- 
ences. C. H. Sp. P. 


A Sexton’s Tompstone.— Worth Church in 
Sussex is—in part—a Saxon edifice, reputed 
to be one of the oldest in England. Near the 
south entrance is a headstone ; the inscription 
thereupon I copied a few days ago. It 
reads :— 


“Tn memory of John Alcorn, Clerk and Sexton of 
this Parish, who died Dec. 13: 1868 in the Slst year 
of his age. 

Time honored friend, for fifty three full years, 

e saw each bridal’s joy, each Burial’s tears : 
Within the walls, by Saxons reared of old, 

By the stone sculptured font of antique mould, 
Under the massive arches in the glow, 

Tinged by dyed sun-beams passing to and fro, 

A sentient portion of the sacred place, 

A worthy presence, with a well worn face. 

The lich-gate’s shadow, o’er his pall at last, 

Bids kind adieu as poor old John goes past. 
Unseen the path, the trees, the old oak door, 

No more his foot-falls touch the tomb-paved floor, 
His silvery head is hii. his service done, 

Of all those Sabbaths absent only one. . 
And now, amidst the graves he delved around, 
He rests and sleeps, beneath the hallowed ground. 

Keep Innocency, and take heed unto the thing 
that is right, For that shall bring man peace at the 
last.—Psalm xxxvii. 38.” 


I may add the lichgate mentioned above is 
one of the most ancient examples of its kind 


in this country. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


* Ex Rot. Claus. 
+ ‘Annal. Hib.,’ by Sir Jas. Ware. 
t Camden’s ‘ Annals of Ireland.’ 
§ Hollinshead. 
|| Ex ‘ Geneal. Comitum de Kerry’: and in ‘Geneal. 
Comitum de Egmont,’ Le Neve and Hawkins. 
we 15 E. IL, 1322. See ‘ Annal. Hib.,’ by Sir Jas. 
are. 


“ Honest” Epitarus.—I beg to send for 
insertion in ‘N. & Q. the following 
epitaphs. 

On a tablet on the outer wall of Stepney 
Church, beneath the west window of the 
north aisle :— 

Here lieth the 
bodi of honist 
Abraham Zoveh 
of Wappin rope 
maker who 
died the 16" Ivly 
1648 


also Mary his wife wh’ 
disceased the 29 of 
May 1660 latel 
the wife of Ric 
ard Byrdin. 

On a ledger stone in the centre aisle of 
North Walsham Church, Norfolk :— 

* Here Lye Intomb’d (let it be call’d ye shrine | of 
Dear Sacheverell & see Constantine | that two 
Such Names should Struggle in one womb | Bee both 
Interr’d & lye beneath one Stone | is Surely new & 
Wholly yett Unknow’ne | their Lives were Short 
few days or not much longer | Sweet Baby's both 
the Sons of honest Saunder (?) | April ye 13... 17....” 

On a ledger stone in the south aisle of 
Stanford -on-Avon Church, Northampton- 
shire 

Here is interrd ye 
body of Honest 
William Coton 

who depted this life 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Mar or Orteans.—I should like, as 
one who has written (and published) a short 
biography of Jeanne d’Are, to ask the Editor 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly to find a corner for the 
enclosed extract from the Daily Graphic of 
25 August. Since I compiled my crude sketch 
of the heroine (more than twenty years ago), [ 
have noticed in many papers a magazines, 
French as well as English, a disposition to 
believe that Jeanne not only was not burnt, 
but that she lived for many years after— 
“happy, though married” — and was the 
mother of several children, one of whom was 
the progenitor of the Irish family named 
Darcy. This, however, like a good many 
other vandalic attempts to “ rewrite history,” 
I should be inclined to take cum grano salis. 
For my part, I prefer to believe still in the 
story of the white dove which rose from the 
funeral pile, 30 May, 1431, at Rouen. 

“ Among minor indications of the growth of a 
better understanding between our French neigh- 
bours and ourselves, one notes the installation of a 


new statue of Joan of Arc—the gift of an English- 
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man—at the Maid’s birthplace at Domrémy. Of 
the sentimental grievances that the French have 
against us, none makes a more powerful appeal to 

pular feeling than the erroneous belief that we 
urnt their great national heroine at Rouen; and 
it certainly reflects credit upon their chivalrous 
instincts that they forgive us for Waterloo much 
more readily than for this. None the less the fact 
remains that Joan of Arc, though burnt during the 
English occupation, was condemned by a French 
Court over which a French bishop presided. The 
acceptance of the English gift has brought the 
admission of the fact even in popular newspapers, 
with the result that an unfortunate incident of the 
Middle Ages should henceforth cease to be a bar to 
the two peoples disposed on general 
principles to be friendly.” 


Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“RuNNING AMUCK.” — Evidently, for the 
Poet Laureate at least, Sir H. Yule has written 
in vain, as appears from the following extra- 
ordinary excursion into etymology in his 
‘Spring and Autumn in England,’ 1900, p. 88: 


“* There is a seal !’ I exclaimed, but was quickly 
corrected by one of the rowers. ‘ No, that’s a 
muck-morrough,’ a word that was new to me, but 
which meant a porpoise—muck in Celtic signifying 
a pig. Thereupon one remembered that ‘running 
amock’ means charging like a wild boar, after a 
Hindostanee word for that animal; and one pon- 
dered on the kinship of language in the two far- 
apart extremities of Britain's imposing Empire.” 

EMERITUS. 


Queries, 


We must ~~ correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

= order that the answers may be addressed to them 
rect. 


SnowBatt.—Several persons of this name 
are in Northumberland and York. Where 
did the family originate? They have a coat 
of arms and crest. Who procured it and 
under what circumstances? I should like to 
be put in communication with trustworthy 
ae who could give the genealogy of the 
amily. J. B. SNOWBALL. 

Chatham, Miramichi, Canada. 


Tue Rev. Taomas Hopeson, of University 
College, Cambridge [qy. Oxford?], held a 
curacy in Lancashire which he resigned in 
1821. He was then twenty-eight years old. 
What became of him? I want the informa- 
tion for a literary purpose. 


Henry FIsHwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


“ LEE OERS FOR MEDDLERS, AND CRUTCHES 
FOR WILD DUCKs.”—This is an old Derbyshire 
saying, and is used in replying to inquisitive 


persons ; or if a child asks an undesirable 
question, the answer is given, ‘‘Oh! that’s 
lee oers for meddlers, and crutches for wild 
ducks.” Can any reader supply the origin 
or meaning of this saying ? 

CHaARLEs Drury. 


Lams oN THE Ass.—In Lamb’s paper on 
‘The Ass,’ in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ i 
this passage :— 

“His jerkin is well fortified ; and therefore the 
costermongers, ‘between the years 1790 and 1800,’ 
did more politicly than piously in lifting up a part 
of his upper garment. I well remember that beastly 
and bloody custom. I have often longed to see one 
of those refiners in discipline himself at the cart’s 
tail, with just such a convenient spot laid bare to 
the tender mercies of the whipster. 

Can any one tell me where I shall find more 
on this custom ? E. V. Lucas. 


**CoIn IS THE SINEWS OF WAR.”—At 5% §, 
ii. 239 it is stated that “coin is the sinews 
of war” (of course in French) occurs in 
Rabelais, book i. c. exlvii. I cannot find any 
such chapter as cxlvii. Is there not some 
mistake? I find a reference to a pont d'argent 
for a flying enemy (ch. xliii.), but that is 
another matter. Epwarp LatHam. 

61, Friends Road, East Croydon. 

We cannot trace the passage sought, which some 
other may be in a position to supply, but Rabelais 
says somewhere, ‘* Pecunes sont les nerfs des ba- 
tailles.” This is a mere translation from Tacitus, 
*Hist.,’ liv. ii. cap. xxiv., “ Pecuniz belli civilis 
nervi sunt.” Cf. 

Quand argent fault 
Tout fault. 

“Pecunia est alter sanguis.” ‘“ Deficiente pecu, 
deficit omne, nia.” ‘Ploratur lacrymis amissa 
pecunia veris.” ‘‘ Pecunia est vita hominis, et 
omnibus fidejussor in necessitatibus.”] 


Bask Books BEFORE 1565.—It has hitherto 
been believed that the earliest book on the 
Baskish language is that of Bernard Deche- 
pare, printed at Bordeaux in 1545 (of which 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris possesses 
the only known copy, and of which Mr. 
V. L. A. Stempf published, also in Bordeaux, 
a few years ago the first correct reprint); and 
that the second was the ‘ Doctrina Christiana 
en Castellano y Vazcuence,’ by Sancius de 
Elso, pablished Pampilone, apud Adrianum 
de Ambers, 1561. It appears from Mr. J. 
Vinson’s ‘Bibliographie’ that this printer was 
in Estella also in that year, and that no copy 
of that ‘Doctrina’ is known to exist. Don 
Carmelo de Echegaray (=“house on the 
height”), chronicler of the Bask provinces, 
published in La Gaceta del Norte for 6 August, 
at Bilbao, a very interesting article about 
a book entitled ‘ Dialogos sobre el arte de 
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escribir,’ &c., by a Biscayan named Pedro 
Madariaga (=“ pear orchard”), published in 
1565 at Valencia, where he was a professor. 
He points out that Madariaga refers to 
“libros impressos en esta lengua,” 7.e., Baskish, 
and asks, *‘ A qué libros podia referirse Mada- 
riaga al estampar esta afirmacion ?” z.e., “ To 
what books might Madariaga be referring in 
printing this affirmation?” Sefor Echegaray 
says he only knows of the Dechepare as 
existing at that date; but Elso comes in to 
make a quorum or plural of two; and the ques- 
tion deserves to be transferred to the larger 
ublicity of ‘N. & Q.’: “Could Madariaga 
ave known in 1565 more than two books 
printed in Heuskara ?” E. 8. Dopeson. 


Picturges.—I have several of these 
interesting things, and although parts of 
the pictures may have been done with a pin, 
they do not present that appearance, for the 

rforations are flush on the under side, show- 
ing that the pieces are cut out cleanly. The 
perforations appear to be done with the point 
of a very sharp knife, and are mostly angular. 
Three subjects that I have are ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
*S. Theresa,’ and ‘Beata Jacobea.’ The 
central paintings are neatly done with flowers 
here aed there, and gilt borderings round the 
central designs. How were these really made? 
Hours must have been spent in the making 
of each. RatcLirFE. 

Worksop. 


Inverness Coat or Arms.—I have before 
me a ‘Guide to Inverness and District’ 
(Robert Carruthers & Sons) in which there is 
a bold presentment of the arms attributed to 
the — f Vert, a crucifix arg. ; supporters, 
a camel and an elephant rampant; crest, a 
cornucopia. This blazon is of modern pre- 
scription, and | should like to know what 
heraldic achievement wasdisplayed aforetime. 
The ‘Guide’ says »— 

“A difference of opinion having arisen as to the 
precise form of the arms of the Burgh of Inverness, 
owing to their not having been matriculated in 
terms of an old Act of the Scots Parliament, the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council in 1899 
yresented a petition for matriculation to the Lyon 

ing of Arms. His lordship in due course granted 
the necessary warrant, and an extract of matricu- 
lation was presented to the Town Council in March, 
1900. The extract, which is signed by the Lyon 
Clerk, is finely engrossed on vellum, with an illu- 
minated sketch of the arms on the margin and the 
seal of the Lyon King of Arms attached. In the 
new arnis a helmet is placed over the shield, and 
the supporting dromedary [the beast seems to have 
two humps) and elephant are rampant instead of 
standing on all fours.”—P. 26. 

If the supporters stood on all fours in the 
former arms, wherewithal did they support? 


Will some one be good enough to explain the 
significance of Oriental animals as adjuncts 
to the arms of a Northern burgh, and the 
special appropriateness of the crucifix as its 
bearing? The helmet strikes me as bein 
a curious attribute in the case of a loca 
achievement. St. SwitHry. 


“ TanDEM.”—Some time ago, in reading one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s charming stories, I came 
on the expression “drive to Oxford, randem- 
tandem,” and it occurred to me that some 
such expression as this might be the real 
origin of the term, and not the accepted 
university pun, which has always struck me 
as a post hoc explanation rather than the real 
origin. When we consider how little the 
leader is under real control in a tandem, the 
word “random” well expresses the mode of 
progression. Add to this the second element 
“tandem” as a sort of alliterative jingle, 
after the manner of “higgledy-piggledy,” &c. 

My friend Dr. Murray, to whom I sub- 
mitted this onguetee at the time, advised 
my writing to ‘N. & Q.’ to see if more evi- 
dence, for or against, can be procured, but 
does not himeelf regard my suggestion with 
favour. He informs me that the earliest 
quotation he has is one of 1785, Grose, 
‘Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ “ 7’andem, 
a two-wheeled chaise, buggy or noddy drawn 
by two horses, one before the other, that is 
at length.” “This,” says Dr. Murray, “ shows 
that the name was originally slang, and may 
have been university slang, as generally re- 
puted.” He gives me the following quotations 
as showing, however, that at one time the 
word “tandem” referred rather to the 
vehicle than its method of traction :— 

1789, Loiterer, No. 42, p. 12, “I have not the 
smallest desire to ride in Mr. Whirligig’s tandem.” 

1813, Morning Chronicle, ** A heavy drag-chain for 
some lawyer’s old tandem.” 


Dr. Murray continues :— 

“On the other hand, in Felton’s ‘Treatise on 
Carriages’ (1801), a large two-volume work with 
illustrations, and all manner of technical informa- 
tion, it is categorically stated that ‘many people 
imagine a tandem to a one-horse chaise of 4 
peculiar form, whereas it is only two horses in a 
team, or one before the other to draw a two 
wheeled-chaise.’” 

My own quotation from Miss Edgeworth is 
circa 1801. Of course, none of the above 
quotations gives any information as to the 
origin of the term, only as to the nature of 
the thing described. Can any of your readers 
throw light on the subject by references to 
earlier mention of the word, or thing, 
“tandem” before or about 1785, or direct me 
to any previous discussion on the subject? 
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Dr. Murray has heard that the history of 
the word was discussed in the —— Maga- 
zine some years ago, but cannot find out the 
exact date of the discussion. Eighteenth- 
century references, however, would be more 
convincing. 

I am not sure whether or no the quotation 
from Grose is from the 1785 edition or from 
the 1811 edition, 1 think the latter. Of 
course, it may be in the 1785 edition as well, 
but I should like this verified. 

Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

47, Southernhay W., Exeter. 


DyYNGHAM AND OcKHAM Priorirs.—Among 
heads of religious houses named in two docu- 
ments of 1294 (which have no geographical 
or “ordinal” arrangement) I find :— 

“ Priorissa de Dyngham.” 

“Le priorie de Ockham en le Counte de Ewer- 
wyk.” 

The former may be the place in Lynn cosnery, 
referred to in the "Paxatio Nicholai IV.’ 
(a. 1291), ed. 1802, p. 80, col. 2, as follows :— 

* Wolferton—4 10 0. 

“ Porcio Prior’ de Dyngham in eadem—0 13 4.” 
The MS. (? Cott. Tib. C. x.), the various 
readings of which are given at the foot 
of the page, adds to the “ Dersingham, 
251. 6s. 8d.,” of the Exchequer MSS. the 
words :— 

“Ecclesia de Dersingham appropriata Priori et 
Conuentui de Dynham pret’ Vicar’ indecim’.” 

I am unable to identify Ockham in the 
*Taxatio,’ or to find any information on 
either house in Tanner's ‘Notitia’ or in 
Dugdale. Will one of your better-informed 
readers kindly help me? 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
(Uckham= Wickham Nunnery, Yorks.]} 


Notrer.—Is this a Scotch or German 
name? If it be the former, the localization 
of it in Scotland may perhaps add a clue to 
the further discovery of the Scottish fore- 
fathers of Immanuel Kant, the philosopher. 
His grandfather is now being traced in East 
German periodicals, and is found to have had 
a sister Sophia married to one Balzer Notter, 
the son-in-law of Richart Kandt, a publican 
in East Prussia. KANTIUs, 

Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


Dr. Rosert James’s Arms. — What were 
the armorial bearings, if any, used by the 
inventor of the celebrated fever powders ? 
It was a very general custom about his time 
for boxes and packets of pills or powders to 
be enclosed in a wrapper bearing the arms 
of the maker or proprietor. Do such 
wrappers form part of any collection to 


which access is permitted? There is an 
engraved portrait of R. James, M.D., by 
W. Walker, 1778. Do his arms appear 
therein ? Georce C. PEAcHEY. 


‘* BEHIND EACH CLOUD THE SUN IS ALWAYS 
SHINING.”—Who is the author of the follow- 
ing, or something like it ? 

Behind each cloud the sun is always shining ; 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 


To show the lining. 
A. L. Grirrira. 


[These lines are obviously suggested by Milton’s 
*Comus,’ ll. 221 et seq.) 

“WHAT HAS POSTERITY DONE FOR Us?”— 
Is the originator of this saying known? In 
Bartlett’s * Familiar Gustaslens ’ the refer- 
ence is given to John Trumbull, 1750-1831 :— 

What has posterity done for us, 
That we, lest they their rights should lose, 


Should trust our necks to Gri ye of noose? 
*N cFingal,” Canto ii. 
In Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s ‘ Letters’ the 
following allusion is made in a letter dated 
1 January, 1742 :— 

‘The man was laughed at as a blunderer who 
said in a public business, ‘We do much for 
postensyy 3 I would fain see them do something 
or us. 


8. 


Bouecurreav.—Can any one tell me if there 
is a painter of this name? If so, is he still 
alive? What are the characteristics of his 
style and the tendencies of his work? Where 
can I find anything about him? I was told 
in conversation that a Russian artist had 
come under the influence of Bouguereau. I 
think I caught the name correctly, but 
cannot find anything upon the subject. 

RUSALKA. 

[Adolphe William Bouguereau, born at La 
Rochelle, 30 November, 1833, is a celebrated painter, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Bouguereau 
yaints classical and imaginative subjects: ‘Le 

riomphe du Martyre,’ ‘Faun et chante,’ 
* Apollon et les Muses,’ &c. 


“Ion preN.”—Has the famous motto “Ich 
dien,” adopted by the Prince of Wales, which 
is usually derived from the German Jch diene 
(I serve), been ever explained as having 
arisen from two Welsh words—viz., Lich dy 
z.e., your man or leader? Does their soun 
in spoken Welsh not almost resemble that of 
**Ich dien” in German? The story is well 
known how the first Prince of Wales, born 
at Caernarvon in 1284 (afterwards King 
Edward II.), was proclaimed by his father 
Edward L, and accepted by the Welsh people, 
as their prince, since he was born in their 
own country. According to general tradition, 
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the German motto “Ich dien” is said to have 
been first adopted by Edward the Black 
Prince from Johann, King of Bohemia, who 
died in 1346, and since to have become the 
motto of the Prince of Wales. Is this tradi- 
tion undisputed ? H. Kress. 


Beplies. 


COLERIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(9 S. x. 167, 231.) 

IT am compelled, with deference to an old and 
valued correspondent of ‘ N. & Q..,’ to traverse 
the statement of Mr. Everarp Home Cote- 
MAN that the late Richard Herne Shepherd’s 
‘Bibliography of Coleridge,’ which was 
in 8“ vii., contained a “complete 
ist of his [Coleridge’s] works with marginal 
corrections.” Mr. Shepherd’s list was very 
far from being complete, and in my revised 
edition of the ‘Bibliography,’ which appeared 
in 1900 (9 S. viii. 56), I was able to make 
several additions to it, including the notes 
on Samuel Daniel indicated by Mr. CoLeman. 
But though I took some pains with the 
work, I was conscious that it was still a 
long distance off finality, and amongst other 
matter which [I overlooked were some 
valuable notes by Dr. R. Garnett on Cole- 
ridge’s marginalia in the British Museum 
copy of Stillingfleet’s ‘Origines Sacree,’ which 
appeared in the Atheneum for 27 March, 
1875. Asacontribution to Coleridge biblio- 
graphy I may add that these notes were 
reprinted in a limited issue of thirty copies, 
under the title of “Notes on Stillingfleet. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Printed for 
private circulation, 1875 (Glasgow, Robert 
Anderson, printer, 22 Ann Street).” 

A friend, whose knowledge of Coleridge 
is second to that of no one, has pointed out 
to me a few mistakes in the ‘ Bibliography,’ 
of which some, chiefly misprints, are due to 
carelessness in revising proofs, while others 
which are errors of fact came from a too 
implicit trust in Mr. Shepherd’s accuracy. I 
should like to be permitted to correct one or 
two of the latter. At p. 11 is a notice of 
Southey’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ first edition, Bristol, 
1796, to which Coleridge contributed ‘The 
Vision of the Maid of Orleans,’ republished 
in ‘Sibylline Leaves,’ 1817, p. 281, under the 
title of ‘The Destiny of Nations.’ The notes 
to this poem are said to contain an original 
Greek prize ode by Coleridge, on the subject 
of the slave trade, whereas only the first 
four stanzas of the ode are printed in the 
notes. It is also said that an English verse 
translation of this ode appeared among the 


early minor poems of Southey. Southey did 
not translate this ode, but another on 
astronomy, which was written by Coleridge 
for the Greek ode prize at Cambridge in 
1793, and which did not succeed in winning 
the prize. The translation will be found in 
Southey’s ‘Minor Poems,’ 1815, i. 206. It 
may also be worth while to mention that the 
very scarce pamphlet of ‘ Poems’ (p. 18), con- 
taining ‘Fears in Solitude,’ ‘France: an 
Ode, and ‘Frost at Midnight,’ of which a 
copy is in the library of the late Mr. Frederick 
Locker- Lampson at Rowfant, is really a 
tirage-a-part from “The Poetical Register 
and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1808-9. 
London: printed for F. C. & J. Rivington 
No. 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard, by Law an 

Gilbert, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 
1812.” W. F. Pripeavx. 


DescENDANTS OF ELIZABETHAN WorTHIES 
(9% S. x. 208)—When engaged in collectin 
materials for a paper on the ancestry o' 
Sir Walter Raleigh two years since, I made 
numerous inquiries throughout Devonshire 
and Somersetshire, without being able to 
discover a single direct descendant of the 
great family of that name. This is the more 
remarkable as Sir W. Pole, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, made his col- 
lections for a history of von (published 
in 1791), in which is printed a table called 
“An Alphabet of the Gentlemen of Devon- 
shire, as well of those in beinge, as of those 
which have bine,” containing the arms of 
seven different branches of the family. The 
name seems to have disappeared from both 
counties, and it is Leiieeel the present repre- 
sentative of it is a Gilbert. 

T. N. Brusurrevp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Sir Francis Drake was twice married : first 
in 1569 to Mary Newman, who died 1582-3, 
and secondly to Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Sydenham, of Combe 
Sydenham, Somerset. He had no children 
by either wife, and the issue of all his 
brothers appears also to be extinct in the 
male line (see Col. Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of 
Devon,’ pp. 299-303). In Burke’s ‘Com- 
moners,’ ii. 215, mention is made of a “ John 
Hawkins descended from the sea captain in 
the time of Elizabeth”; but Drake in his 
‘History of Blackheath’ gives only two 
daughters, Judith and Margaret, to Sir 
Richard, only son of Sir John Hawkins. 
Sir Walter Raleigh had two sons: Carew, 
who married Philippa Weston, and Walter, 
died unmarried. Casew Raleigh had two 
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sons and two daughters; the second son, 
Philip, appears not to have married, but the 
elder, another Sir Walter, married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Rogers, by 
whom he had one son, Carew, d.s.p., and four 
daughters (see Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, vol. ii. pp. 155-6). 
H. J. B. Clements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Burke, in his ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ p. 253, 
states that Sir John Hawkins had an only 
son, Sir Richard Hawkins, and that a pedi- 
gree of William Hawkins, of Plymouth, 
* descendant and heir of the great Admiral,” 
will be found in Prince’s ‘ Worthies.’ For 
the birthplace and parentage of Sir Martin 
Frobisher see 6 S. iii. 311. The follow- 
ing works may also be consulted with 
advantage: ‘ The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, 
Kt., containing a Narrative of the Spanish 
Armada,’ by the Rev. Frank Jones, B.A. 
(Longmans, 1878); ‘Sir Martin Frobisher, 
Kt.: the Armada Tercentenary,’ by W. H. K. 
Wright ; Western Antiquary, vol. viii. 

Some particulars of the descendants of Sir 
Walter Raleigh are given in 1* S. v., viii. ; 
4" §. ii., v., vi. Sir Bernard Burke, in a paper 
on ‘The Extinction of the Families of Illus- 
trious Men,’ says “that the descendants of 
Sir Carew (Sir Walter’s grandson), in the male 
line, are either extinct or so sunk in position 
as to be untraceable.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Gattey”: (8 ix. 407).— 
As no reply has appeared, perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer my own question. A 
letter which I have from Mr. Claude Delaval 
Cobham, Commissioner of Larnaca (Cyprus), 
says :— 

“The ‘galeode’ (fully described in the ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.’) is unknown in Cyprus. Mariti’s ‘ galera’ 
(galley) is the centipede, Scolopendra morsitans, 
common enough here (in Cyprus). We have plenty 
of tarantulas, but I cannot hear of them doing any 

arm. 

In my query I quoted a passage from the 
anonymous English translation of the Abbé 
Giovanni Mariti's ‘ Viaggi per |’ Isola di 
Cipro.’ In that passage the galley is said to 
one and a half feet long. take the 
following from Mr. Cobham’s translation of 
the ‘Travels in Cyprus’ of Mariti (Nicosia, 
Herbert E. Clarke, 1895), chap. i. p. 19 :— 
_ “The Tarantola of Cyprus is a spider of dark hue 
inclining to black, all covered with long hairs. Its 
bite is very dangerous, but not mortal; it never 
fails to cause pains accompanied by fever. That of 
the Galera is poisonous and mortal. This is a 
narrow beast, flat, about six inches long, of a 


yellowish hue, and furnished with a quantity of 
legs which it moves al] together like the oars of a 
galley, whence it takes its name.” 

In his preface, speaking of the anonymous 
versions of Mariti in French (Paris, 1791) 
and English (London, 1791), Mr. Cobham 
says :— 

“The French translator scarcely pretends to 

follow Mariti’s text, and tries to cover the bareness 
of his author's narrative with purple patches of his 
own, impertinent or superfluous. The Englishman 
renders literally from the Frenchman, without a 
hint that he has never seen the Italian original.” 
I suppose that the eighteen-inch length of 
the galley, instead of the original six-inch 
length, is the Englishman's rendering of one 
of the Frenchman’s “ purple patches.” 

The following extract is from ‘Stemmata 
Latinitatis,’ by Nicholas Salmon (London, 
1796), vol. ii. p. 490 :— 

** Scolopendra......a venomous insect (eight feet 
long, with a peaked tail), sort of centipede.” 
Probably “ feet” ought to be “ inches.” 

LOBERT PIERPOINT. 


Epwarp Moore: James Moore (9 §S, x. 
226, 291).—“‘A New Theatrical Dictionary. 
Printed for S. Bladon. London, 1793,” gives : 

**Gil Blas. Comedy by Edward Moore. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1751. This is by much the least meri- 
torious of the three dramatic pieces of our author, 
and indeed, notwithstanding its being very strongly 
supported in the acting, met with the least success.” 


F. R. R. 


Stepces (9 §. x. 188).—Huge blocks of 
marble —some weighing twenty tons, and 
maybe more—can be seen, almost daily, in 
Carrara, and Marina its port, in the act of 
being moved about short distances upon 
what are practically sledges, coming down 
from the quarries in the mountains atop of 
rude waggons, drawn by long teams of shod 
oxen; the blocks are thrown off at the 
entrance to the marble yards, &c., and after- 
wards moved to their destinations (often 
some hundred yards) in the following fashion. 
The athletic mountaineers, who, with their 
bright crowbars, fairly hand - polished by 
“elbow grease,” act as a bodyguard, raise the 
block a bit off the ground in front. The ends 
of two long pieces of timber (ten or twelve 
feet in length perhaps), turned up at each 
end like sleigh irons, are thrust under, and 
beneath these again skids of wood, three 
feet or so in length, and well soaped on their 
top sides, are pushed, thus occupying the 
same relative position to the long lengths 
as railway sleepers do to the metals. Upon 
the top of these skids the two runners, with 
the block of marble above, are pulled by 
waiting and patient oxen chained in front, 
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the stationary skids the while being con- 
stantly reinforced by others. Really rapid 
progress is thus made. For a block the 
weight quoted it takes half a dozen men all 
their time to shift the skids continuously. 
One carries along bar of very common yellow 
(sometimes blue) soap, and with this he 
liberally greases the skids, and they are in 
turn quickly picked up and handed over 
from rear to front; thus the sleigh runs 
along over the slippery skids and not on the 
ground. The wood used grows locally upon 
the mountain sides, and there are, to my 
personal knowledge, two small timber yards 
in Carrara where, seemingly, nothing but 
these aids to progress are roughly manu- 
factured from the trees. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


or “ Petarp” (9 S. x. 241).—I 
think my dictionary might have been con- 
sulted. As it has not been, may I be allowed 
to quote a part of my article, printed nearly 
twenty years ago ?— 

“* Petard, a war-engine, a case filled with ex- 
plosive materials. (F.—L.) In ‘ Hamlet, iii. 4. 207; 
spelt petar in the quarto edd......Cotgrave has both 
petard and petarre.—F. petart, petard, ‘a petard or 

tarre ; an engine...... wherewith strong gates are 

urst open.’ Formed, with suffix -art or -ard (of 
Germanic origin, from G. Aart, hard...... ), from the 
verb peter, wind,” &c. 

The first edition of Cotgrave goes back to 
1611. The double form arose from the fact 
that d was often dropped in the plural. 
Hence the pl. petars (in 1580). 

Watrer W. SkKEar. 


Minsheu (second edition) has Petarrade, 
with a definition which need not be given 
here. It seems to explain how the word 
came to supply a name to an engine of s 

C. C. B. 


I would venture to remark that two distinct 
——s are given to the words “ petar” and 
‘**petard” in the ‘TWentieth Century Dic- 
tionary ’ of Messrs. Chambers. 

J. Loraine HEELIs, 


Dunwich or Dunmow a Bisuop’s See 
(9 S. x. 44, 210). — Mr. Coprncer justly 
observes that the discoveries of the day are 
alarming. There are many more to come, for 
we are only at the beginning of things. And 
if a long-established and a famous tradition 
has to be transferred from the annals of one 
town to those of another it is but one more 
sacrifice due to modern methods of inquiry. 
Your worthy correspondent has taken some 
trouble in the effort to invalidate the claim 
of any other place than Dunwich to repre- 
sent the East Anglian see. But there is a 


flaw in his argument, which he will surely 
see if he s my note again. He says: 
“Dunwich is in Saxon Dunmoc,” &c. he 
urport of my note was to establish that 
unwich is in Saxon certainly not Dunmoc, 
nor Dommoc, nor Domoc, nor Domok ; for 
the reason that one or other of these was the 
name of the see at least until the fifteenth 
century, while Dunwich was Dunwic, or 
Donwyk, from Anglo-Norman times. My 
point was simply that the place spoken of in 
the older historians could not be Dunwich. 
The Saxon syllable wie occurs in D.B., and 
Dunwich has carried that syllable, or an 
alternative by mutation, ever since ; while 
-moc could by no known rules become -wie. 
It is unavailing to quote Bishop Gibson, or 
Morant, or any other modern antiquary, 
because they relied very much upon what was 
mere guesswork by Lambarde and Camden. 
I might have been prepared to defend the 
sible extension of the East Anglian 
undary as far south as Dunmow. It was 
doubtless very variable. But there is now 
no need for me to do so. Mr. CoPINGER gives 
a reference which is new to me (that of Bar- 
tholomew de Cotton) and which throws new 
light on the matter. The passage quoted is 
still adverse to the claims of Dunwich, and 
puts Dunmow absolutely out of court. Our 
monk of the thirteenth century plainly says, 
“in civitate Donmoc sedem habuit que nunc 
Filchstowe vocatur super mare,” &c. From 
the fragmentary history of Felixstowe that 
does exist we know that there was a church 
and monastery named after St. Felix in the 
eleventhcentury, and that a much larger town 
than the existing one has disappeared 
neath the quenediing waves. If Bartholomew 
is worth anything as an annalist, he estab- 
lishes the fact that the bishop’s see was at 
Donmoc, a lost town near the estuary of the 
Stour, and not at Dunwich. 
Mr. Cortncer’s “ Beconfield,” p. 211, should 
be Bapchild (= Baccancelde, Bachancilde, &c.). 
Epwarp Sita. 
Walthamstow. 


AMERICAN KNEE-BREECHES (9 §S. x. 169). 
—Before giving an opinion on this query 
it is of importance to know if with the knee- 
breeches was worn black frock dress—+.¢., 
ordinary evening dress coat—or the Windsor 
coat, or the like. In the former case there 
can be no reason whatever to blame the 
ambassador, as the black frock dress with 
knee-breeches may be considered as full 
evening dress for gentlemen at high social 
functions even in republican society. In the 
latter case, on the contrary, the ambassador 
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is very much to blame, as it certainly may 
be considered rather bad taste for a repre- 
sentative of an independent foreign country, 
should he even be the ambassador of an 
emperor or king, to put on, at a State func- 
tion, the livery of the Court at which he is 
accredited instead of the costume of his own 
country, or in this case the black frock dress 
with knee-breeches or pantaloons. E. A. 
Stockholm. 


Sr. EprreHantus (9 §. x. 267).—Several 
saints have borne this name ; five are given 
with their feast days in A. Potthast’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Historica Medii vi,’ supplement, 
p. 208. It is probable that there are accounts 
of them in the *‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Unless M. H. is exiled from books he may 
find the information he seeks in Smith’s 
‘Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography,’ 
Aikin’s ‘General Biography,’ Hofmann’s 
‘Lexicon Universale,’ or any cyclopedia. 


F. ADAMs. 
[Many other replies acknowledged ] 


Sm Antuony Jackson (9 x. 247).—He 
was the only son of Richard Jackson, of 
Killingwoldgrave, co. York, by Ursula, 
daughter of Richard Hildyard, of Routh; was 
admitted to the Inner Temple 1616, called to 
the Bar 1635, Bencher 1660. Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber to Charles L, and 
promised the place of Prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas at Oxford in 1646. Knighted 
at Breda by Charles II. in 1650. Committed 
to the Tower, 3 November, 1651, “for in- 
vading this nation with Charles Stuart,” and 
kept in prison until 1658. He was buried in 
the Temple Church, 14 October, 1666. 

W. D. Pryx. 


OxrorD AT THE AccEssION oF GeorcE I. 
(9 S. x. 225)—It is odd that a valuable 
authority like ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
should give the date of George I.’s coronation 
as 31 October, 1714, as there can hardly be a 
doubt with regard to the real date. have 
in my possession ‘An Account of the Cere- 
monies observed in Coronations,’ 1761, a book 
of precedents prepared in anticipation of the 
coronation of George ILI., which took place 
on 22 September, 1761. My copy is an in- 
teresting one, as it contains the conjoined 
book-plate of the “Prince of Wales and the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh,” dated 3 May, 1771, 
and engraved by J. Kirk. The Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, it may be observed, was not 
created Duke of York till 1784. In this book, 
which may be regarded as official, there is a 

account of the coronations of the English 


sovereigns from James II. toGeorge II. That 
of George I. took place on 20 October, 1714. 
Some picturesque features in the procession 
seem to have been omitted in more recent 
years. I did not observe in the last official 
list the 

**Organ-Blower, in a short red Coat, with a Bad 
on his Left-Breast, viz., A Nightingale of Silver gilt, 
sitting on a Sprig,” 

or the 

**Groom of the Vestry, in a Scarlet Robe, with a 
Perfuming-pan in his Hand, burning Perfumes all 
the Way from Westminster-Hall to the Choir-door 
in the Church.” 

The coronation of George I. seems to have 
created but little excitement in London. The 
Spectator, No. 609, was issued on the day of 
the ceremony, but contains no allusion to it 
beyond the statement of a correspondent 
that he has “chosen a Day to steal into the 
Spectator, when I take it for granted you will 
not have many spare Minutes for Speculations 
of your own.” We are, however, told in the 
official report that while the procession 
marched on foot to Westminster Abbey the 
houses on each side were crowded with vast 
numbers of spectators, who expressed their 
great joy and satisfaction by loud and re- 
peated acclamations. W. F. Prieavx. 


Mr. Pickrorp states that George I.’s 
coronation took place on 20 October, 1714, 
and in an Editorial note it is mentioned that 
while the ‘D.N.B. confirms that date, and 
also says that George I. landed at Greenwich 
on 18 September, ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
gives 31 October as the date of the corona- 
tion, and 29 September as the day of arrival at 
Greenwich. The 1876 edition of ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ does not mention any dates 
for these events, and those named in the later 
editions seem to be incorrect. Dr. (afterward 
Sir William) Smith, in his ‘Smaller History 
of England,’ states that the king landed at 
Greenwich on 18 September, the same date as 
given by the ‘D.N.B.’ Other histories do not 
mention any exact dates, but the late George 
Fisher, in his curious old book, so full of 
genealogical details, entitled ‘A Companion 
and Key to the History of England’ (1832), 
says of the king :— 

** Having embarked, September the 16th, at Orange 
Polder, under convoy of an English and Dutch 
squadron, and arrived the next day at the Hope, 
he sailed up the river and landed at Greenwich 
about six o’clock in the evening...... The coronation 
took place with the accustomed solemnities at 
Westminster, October 20th following.” 

Further on, writing of the early career of 
George IL, Fisher says that prince “landed 
with King George IL. in England, on the 
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death of Queen Anne, September the 17th, 
1714.” 


We have then three different dates given | 


by different writers as the day of the landing 
of George I. at Greenwich—i.e., 17, 18, and 
29 September; and two dates as the day of 
coronation —z.e., 20 and 31 October. The 
matter is of considerable historical interest, 
and doubtless the contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be able and anxious to arrive at a correct 
solution of the problem thus presented. 
RonaLp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Esquires (9 §. x. 148).—Mr. Brestar may 
like to be referred to the ‘ Encyclopedia of 
the Laws of England’ (vol. v., s.v. ‘ Esquire’) 
and the authorities there cited.  URLLAp. 


CastLeE CAREWE (9 S. ix. 428, 490; x. 92, 
214).—H. V. might well exclude the peasantry. 
I doubt that their Welsh fathers mispro- 
nounced “in the beginning.” I find Nicho- 
laus de Carriho mentioned (Claus. 16 Hen. ITI. 
m. 15), and Johannes de Carreu apud Carru, 
in an inquisition taken at Pembroke (Esch. 
18 Ed. I.). The Rev. J. Prcxrorp’s allusion 
to Bampfylde Moore Carew reminded me that 
the sturdy beggar often dandled my grand- 
father on his knee. My grandfather, who 
knew the Carews well as neighbours, entreated 
Bampfylde to mend his ways and return to his 
family. He replied, “No, no, Mr. Drake; I 
would rather be King of the Gipsies than 
King of England.” My father, when narrat- 
ing the anecdote as he received it, always pro- 
nounced Carroo. My great-grandfather was, 
doubtless, the steward of Sir William, after- 
wards Viscount Courtenay, referred to in the 
gipsy king’s memoirs. He, the viscount and 
his lady, in conversation, addressed each 
other by their Christian names, a significant 
matter. As these memoirs were referred to 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ §. iii., iv., and 8" i., it may 
not be out of place to correct some mistakes in 
them. My copy states that Bampfylde Moore 
Carew was born in July, 1693, and ran away 
from Newcastle with Miss G..y, daughter of 
an eminent apothecary there, their nuptials 
being celebrated in Bath with great gaiety and 
splendour. In searching through the bishop’s 
transcripts at Exeter. | found the entry of 
his baptism 23 September, 1690, signed by his 
father, the Rev. Theodore Carew, the rector 
of Bickleigh, and in the register of marriages 
at Stoke Damarel, near Plymouth, 29 Decem- 
ber, 1733, Bampfylde Moore Carew and Mary 


ray. 
Sir*Nicholas Carew, K.G., of Beddington, 
and Henry Courtenay, Marquess of Exeter, 
were executed for conspiracy, which is also 
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significant touching the secret history of Sir 
Francis Drake. King Henry VIII. conferred 
the Garter on Sir Nicholas because “ he was a 
fit person upon the eminence of his extrac- 
tion and fame” (Ashmole’s ‘ Garter,’ p. 286, 
28 Hen. VIII.). So doubtless the Gherardini 
tradition was rife when Surrey wrote ; but, 
pleased as I am to be in agreement with 
Cot. Prrpeaux, I can neither accept Mr. 
Round’s testimony (derived from the Marquess 
of Kildare) respecting the seniority of Maurice 
over William, sons of Gerald by the Princess 
Nesta, nor profess faith in the Gherardini 
story, flattering as it might be to trace my 
descent from a companion of pious Zneas. 

The Earl of Totnes, a better antiquary 
than the Duke of Leinster, gave precedence 
to William, whose descendants inherited 
Carew Castle, and to whose grandson, Wil- 
liam de Carrio, King John, 25 May, 1213, 
restored the manor of Moulsford, Berks, which 
King Henry I. had granted to Gerald fitz 
Walter, grandfather of Odo, the father of 
William last named (Hardy, ‘ Rot. Chart.,’ i. 
186, Harl. MS. 1070). The sequence is Otheus 
(i.e., Odo), Constable of Windsor, temp. 
Edward the Confessor (Harl. MS. 1155, f. 69), 
Walter, Gerald, William, Odo, William. 
Had Maurice been the elder, Castle Carew 
and Moulsford would, most probably, have 
gone to the Earls of Kildare. 

Though Walter fitz Otho, or Other (?), had 
a wife named Beatrice, he might have had 
another named Gladys. 

Now Gerald Cambrensis, grandson of Nesta 
and Gerald de Windsor, relates that Rhys ap 
Griffith (his cousin-german, I believe, who 
ought to have known), in naming the children 
of his aunt Nesta, ranks William fitz Gerald 
first. H. H. Drake. 


R. Ferguson derives Carr, Carry, from 
O. Norse name Kari, god of the winds ; and 
we have an O.G. Windo, Eng. Wind and 
Window, and a Mod.G. Wind and Wend. 

R. S. Cuarnock, Ph.D. 

30, Millman Street, W.C. 


“TouT LASSE— TOUT CASSE — TOUT PASSE” 
(9% §. vii. 247).—I do not think any one has 
yet replied as to this phrase. I myself was 
informed some time ago—I do not know on 
what authority —that it was the motto of 
A. Dumas pére; but to search for it in his 
works, even if there mentioned, would be 
like looking for a needle in the proverbial 
bottle of hay. However, it 7s in a volume 
that I have (and I have not been able to find 
itin any of my other collections of French pro- 
verbs) entitled ‘Quelque six mille Proverbes 
et Aphorismes usuels empruntés 4 notre age 
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et aux si¢cles derniers, par le P. Ch. Cahier, 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1856.’ It is simply 
given there (p. 97) as a proverb, thus :— 

Tout passe, 

Tout casse, 

Tout lasse, 
without comment. Notice that the order of 
the words is the reverse to that given by your 
correspondents. Epwarp LaTHAM. 

6l, Friends Road, East Croydon. 


“RAISING THE WIND” (9 §. x. 85, 253).— 
It is not only in the Orkney Islands or 
among the Laplanders and Finlanders that 
the wise man or woman’s art of raising the 
wind has in comparatively recent times, and 
oo at the present day, been practised. 
n parts of Ireland it is still a common belief 
that the wind may be literally raised by 
entering into a compact with the Evil One, 
when it can be laid again only by the death 
of a black cock, a black dog, or an un- 
christened child: “Dear knows what harm 
she [the Lianhan Shee] might do us—may be 
raise the wind” (‘The Lianhan Shee,’ in 
Carleton’s ‘Stories of the Irish Peasantry’). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHagt. 


Fynes Moryson's ‘Itinerary’ (9 x. 
247).—Has Mr. HuGues consulted the Indexes 
of ‘N. & Q.’? If not, he should refer to 2™ 8. 
xi. 321 for a long article by C. H. and Tuomp- 
son Cooper, of Cambridge, containing ex- 
tracts from a MS. in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, from 1566 to 1613, 
bearing the imprimatur of Thomas Wilson, 
14 June, 1626. 

Fuller says that Moryson died about 1614. 
His works are ‘A History of Ireland, from 
1599 to 1603, 2 vols., 1735; ‘An Itinerary, 
containing Ten Years’ Travels through the 
Twelve Dominions of Germany,’ &c., 1617. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Str Watrer Scorr anp Str Davip WILKIE 
(9 S. x. 129, 235).—One reference to Wilkie’s | 
genius occurs in * The Antiquary,’ at the open- | 
ing of chap. xxxi. Speaking of the interior of | 
Macklebackit’s cottage, Scott writes thus in 
flowing generosity of warm tribute :— 


“In the inside of the cottage was a scene which HARTSHORNE may be interestec 


our Wilkie alone could have painted, with that 
exquisite feeling of nature that characterizes his 
enchanting productions.” 


printed in Mr. Douglas’s ‘Journal of Sir 
Valter Scott,’ ii. 241, and runs as follows :— 

“Dear Str Watter,—I pass over all those 
disastrous events that have arrived to us both 
since our last, as you justly call it, melancholy 
parting, to assure you how delighted I shall be if I 
can in the most inconsiderable degree assist in the 
illustrations of the great work, which we all hope 
may lighten or remove that load of troubles by 
which your noble spirit is at this time beset ; con- 
sidering it as only repaying a debt of obligation 
which you yourself have laid upon me when, with 
an unseen hand in ‘ The Antiquary,’ you took me up 
and claimed me, the humble painter of domestic 
sorrow, as your countryman.” 

Surely we have here a very pretty and 
touching interchange of courtesies on the 
art of two sovereign interpreters of Scottish 
fife and manners. Allan Cunningham may 
be justified in saying that there are frequent 
references to Wilkie throughout the novels— 
for one may be familiar, like my friend Mr. 
PickrorD, with these stores of romantic 
treasure, and not remember all the exquisite 
touches of a personal nature—but this par- 
ticular instance is rendered eminently note- 
worthy by the artist’s cordial appreciation. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


“ Works published by Cadell & Co., 1830, Feb. Ist; 

‘The Tales of my Landlord,’ vol. i. (vol. ix. of the 
new edition), is published this day. The publishers 
have the satisfaction of announcing that this volume 
is illustrated with designs by Wilkie.” 
The frontispiece of vol. ix. by Wilkie repre- 
sents the Laird of Milnwood at dinner, and 
the entrance of Bothwell with the Life- 
Guardsmen. The vignette of vol. x. is also 
by Wilkie. E. YARDLEY. 


THE Evo.ution or A Nose (9% S. ix. 445; 
x. 34, 236).—Sim OswaLp Hunter-Buarr has 
already acknowledged his mistake as to the 
origin of the Somerset nose, and he and 
others may be interested in a note I have 
long intended to send you. Some years ago 
I came across several members of the family 
of the main and other branches, and was 
much struck by the persistence of the feature. 
My speculations as to its origin were solved 
one day at Winchester Cathedral, on dis- 
covering the very same nose on the portrait 
efligy o Cardinal Beaufort. My friend Mr. 
i to know of 
this instance of a portrait effigy, and I sup- 
pose it will be difficult to meet with a better 


| authenticated case of persistence of type 


‘The Antiquary’ appeared in 1816, and the | through five centuries. 


anonymous compliment thus appropriately | 


I do not think there exists an efligy of 


paid was duly acknowledged in a letter | John of Gaunt or sufficiently trustworthy 


written by Wilkie to Scott, when an edition 
of the novels with new illustrations was pro- 


portrait, but the effigy of Edward III. has a 
quite different nose, as has that of Henry IIL, 


posed in 1829, The opening of this letter is| which latter may, however, not be a portrait, 
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This would seem to point to Philippa of Hain- 
ault or Catherine Swinford as the originator 
of the feature. It is worth noting that both 
Henry V. and his brother the Duke of Bed- 
ford have curious noses, that might con- 
ceivably be bad variations of the Beaufort 
feature. 

I cannot find any trace of the feature in 
such portraits as exist of the Nevills of the 
Salisbury and Warwick and Abergavenny 
branch, who descend from Joan Beaufort ; 
on the contrary, it would rather seem that 
the broad strong animal face that begins with 
Edward IV. and continues through his 
daughter to Henry VIII. might come from 
the Nevills: it certainly does not seem the 
Plantagenet type. Ratrn Nevit, F.S.A. 

Southhill, Guildford. 


“Krr-Cat” Portraits (9 8. x. 188, 231). 
—The following notice concerning the Kit- 
Cat Club I copy from Joseph Sandell’s 
‘Memoranda of Art and Artists,’ published 
in 1871. The appended stanzas, if not the 
whole reference, formerly appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine :— 


“The club is said to have been founded by Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller. However this may have 
been, he was certainly their secretary. He was an 
active man at all their meetings, and as a testimony 
of the good disposition of his illustrious friends 
towards him, they each presented him with their 

rtraits. These were painted by Sir Godfrey 

Xneller. The club is reported to have derived its 
title from the name of the person at whose house 
the meetings were first held. This was one Christo- 
pher Cat, an obscure pastrycook, who lived origin- 
ally in Shire Lane, Temple Bar, but subsequently 
at the Fountain Tavern, Strand. The standing 
dish at yy was mutton pies; for the manufacture 
of which Mr. Cat had acquired considerable reputa- 
tion. A different etymology of the club’s name has 
been assigned by Arbuthnot. In the following 
epigram he seems to refer it to the custom of toast- 
ing ladies after dinner, peculiar to those gentlemen: 

Whence deathless Kit-Cat took its name, 
‘ew critics can unriddle; : 
Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from cat and fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen or green wits ; 
But from its pell-mell pack of toasts, 
Of old cats and young kits.” 

_In 1867 a painting, then in the posses- 
sion of Lady Windsor, was shown at the 
Exhibition of National Portraits at South 
Kensington. It was ascribed to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and the following description, under 
the title ‘Members of the Kit-Cat Club,’ 
appears in the Catalogue (vide No. 145) :— 

“The Kit-Cat Club, instituted about 1700, was 
composed of friends (called by Walpole ‘patriots 


who saved England’); they used to meet at the 


pie-man Christopher Catt’s tavern, at first in Shire | 


Lane, Temple Bar; afterwards at Jacob Tonson’s 
at Barn Elms, who built a room for their reception, 
in which their portraits originally hung; the club 
ultimately numbered 48 members, whose portraits 
were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and were pre- 
sented to Jacob Tonson. The scene of this picture 
is described as a ‘room in Christopher Cat’s house, 
Chelsea Walk; Steele, Ld. Oxford, Addison, and 
his stepson little Ld. Warwick, Sir G. Kneller, and 
others, at tea.’ Group of eight full-length figures 
in a room, seated and standing about a card-table, 
and drinking tea; E. of Warwick asachild. Can- 
vas, 77 by 60 in.” 

In the same Catalogue (No. 147) the follow- 
ing notes are published concerning Kneller’s 
portrait of Jacob Tonson :— 

“Sec. to the Kit-Cat Club, which he is said to 
have originated ; they tirst met at Christopher Catt’s 
(see No. 137), afterwards at Barn Elms, Tonson's 
country house, where he built a room for their meet- 
ings; the portraits of the forty-eight members 
ee by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and presented to 

‘onson, hung in this room till his death; they were 
of one size, thence called Kit-Cat; he had them 
engraved by Faber and pub. in 1723; d. 1736.” 

No. 137, a portrait of Christopher Catt by 
Kneller, was lent by Mrs. H. W. Hutton. 
His name affords the most reasonable theory 
concerning the origin of the appellation of 
the club. Previous to his removal to the 
“Fountain” Tavern he is said to have lived 
under the sign of the “Cat and Fiddle.” His 
mutton pies—these also were called “ Kit- 
Cats ”"—made him celebrated. The club seems 
to have existed no longer than twenty years. 
Kneller's opinion was that Tonson’s particular 
friend Kit Catt would make the best portrait 
of them all. In the picture he holds a glass 
of wine in the left hand. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears 
to be that originally the term sprang from 
the name of Tonson’s friend. Subsequently 
Faber’s well-known mezzotints made the 
length of portrait adopted by Kneller so 
familiar that the word “ Kit-Cat” gradually 
came into use as a descriptive term. 

Wiirrip Browy. 

92, Leighton Road, N.W. 


To the Editorial reply to Mr. McGovern’s 
query the following may be added. The 
members of the famous Kit-Cat Club, which 
flourished at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had their portraits painted less than 
half-length by Kneller, to be hung in the 
club-room. Afterwards portraits less than 
half-length, but including the hands, were 
invariably called “ Kit-Cat” or “ Kit-Kat,” 
and are so described to this day. The origin 
of the word “ Kit-Cat” has been hotly debated, 
but it may be worth recording that a family 
called Kitcat was living at Bere Regis, in . 
Dorset, in 1861. Cuarves Hatt. 
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A TRAVELLED Goat (9 §. x. 25).— The 
distich as quoted at the above reference 
begins with the word Perpetui, but in Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill's edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ (I am unable to consult the earliest 
editions of Boswell) it is Perpetua. Either 
word would make sense, but Perpetua is sup- 

rted by the translation “ by a friend” which 
Boswell gives in a note :— 

In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 
This goat, who twice the world had traversed round, 
Deserving both her master’s care and love, 
Ease and perpetual pasture now has found. 
An editor with an itch for emendation might 
suggest masters’ for master’s. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


B. R. Haypon x. 207, 249). —I 
can from personal knowledge confirm your 
correspondent’s statement, adduced on the 
authority of Tom Taylor’s ‘ Life of Haydon,’ 
that the colossal canvas on which was de- 
picted ‘The Raising of Lazarus’ was for 
many years exhibited at the Pantheon (then 
a bazaar) in Oxford Street. As a boy I saw 
it there repeatedly, and can remember how 
awestruck I was as at every visit it faced me 
as I ascended the main staircase. This would 
be in the early and middle forties. What 
has become of the same artist’s other gigantic 
canvas, on which was represented the old 
classical legend of M. Curtius leaping into 
the gulf? The bold foreshortening of the 
horse was the great feature of the picture. 
The last time I saw this work it was hanging 
conspicuously in the long dining -hall of 
Messrs. Gatti’s restaurant, Villiers Street, 
Strand. Is it there now? Gnomon. 

Temple. 

[The Curtius is still at Messrs. Gatti's.] 


KNIGHTLEY CHARLETON (9 S. x. 189, 231). 
—I think Mr. Rapcttrre has fallen into the 
error against which [ endeavoured to warn 

e very truly writes of the difficulty 
of producing a trustworthy pedigree of the 
early Charletons. The first Sir Alan Charleton 
was not the son, but the uncle of John 
Charleton II., Lord Powys (died 1360). The 
pedigree given by Eyton in ‘The Antiquities 
of Shropshire’ is at cross-purposes with the 
pedigrees of the Charletons given in the 
‘Visitation of Shropshire,’ and these again 
are at cross-purposes with one another. Still, 
I think the truth is contained in these par- 
ticulars, and it may, with a little diligence 
and common sense, be discovered. Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE suggests, though with very proper 
misgivings, that the = Charleton, Lord 
Powys, who died in 1360, was the husband of 


Joan, daughter of Ralph, first Earl of Stafford, 
and father of the first Sir Alan Charleton, of 
Apley (died 1362). The statement as to the 
marriage occurs in the return of the pedigree 
of the Charletons, Lords of Powys (vol. xxviii. 
Harl. Society’s publications), in the Visitation 
of 1623 ; and the statement as to the parentage 
of Sir Alan is found in the return of the 

sdigree of the Charletons of Apley Castle. 
tyton, on the other hand, does not venture 
to say whom this John Charleton married, 
but says positively that it was his son John 
Charleton IIL, Lord Powys (died 1374), who 
married the Lady Joan, daughter of the Earl 
of Stafford. The pedigree of the Charletons 
of Apley is in agreement with Eyton upon 
this point, but goes further and says that 
John Charleton II. married Maud, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer, first Earlof March. Prof. 
T. F. Tout, in his articles in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ on ‘ John Charleton, 
First Lord Charleton of Powys,’ and ‘ Roger 
Mortimer, Eighth Baron of Wigmore and 
First Earl of March,’ also mentions this mar- 
riage of John Charleton II. with Maud Morti- 
mer (vol. x. p. 127, and vol. xxxix. p. 143). 
He says, ‘“* Some writers confuse John II. and 
John IIL, but it is quite clear they were 
different persons.” 

Passing on to the ancestry found for Sir 
Alan Charleton by his descendants in 1623, 
one sees how fearfully and wonderfully made 
were some of the pedigrees which passed 
muster with the Heralds in 1623. The Charle- 
tons of Apley return Sir Alan, the founder of 
their branch, as a son of the third Lord Charle- 
ton of Powys instead of the brother of the 
first. It was natural that they should like to 
imagine themselves descended, through the 
marriage with the Princess of Powys, from 
the ancient rulers of Wales, and had they 
been content with this the deception might 
in course of time have defied the strictest 
investigation ; but when they strove to get 
the descent from the royal line of England 
through the Stafford marriage. they went too 
far, and set upaclaim the fictitious character 
of which could not fail to be discovered on 
the first sign of a serious search. As to the 
descent from the first Sir Alan Charleton 
(died 1362) to Robert Charleton, Sheriff of 
Salop in 1472, it appears to be correctly stated 
by Mr. Rapctirre in his reply. 

A. H. 

Bury. 

My researches years ago gave me the 
Charleton igree thus: Sir John de 
Cherleton, of Apley Castle, had three sons: 
1. Thomas, Bishop of Hereford. 2. John, 


Baron Cherleton de Powys, born 1268 ; 
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married, 1309, Hawys Gadarn ap Owen, 
Princess of Powys; died 1353, leaving a 
son John, second baron, who married Joan, 
daughter of Ralph, Earl of Stafford, died 


1374, leaving two sons—viz., John, third | 


baron (whose first wife was Maud, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, and whose 
second wife was Alice, daughter of Richard 
Fitzalan, tenth Earl of Arundel, K.G.), d.s.p. 
1400 ; and Edward, fourth baron, who mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and widow of Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, and d.s.m.p. 3. Sir Alan de 
Cherleton, of Apley Castle, married Ellen, 
widow of Nicolas St. Maur, and daughter 
and coheiress of William, Baron Zouche of 
Harringworth ; died 1362, leaving a son Sir 
Alan, of Apley Castle, married Margery, 
daughter and heiress of Hugh FitzAer; 
died 1350, leaving a son Thomas, of Apley 
Castle ; died 1388, leaving a son Thomas 
(d.s.p. 1398), and a daughter Anne, heiress of 
her brother, married William Knightley, of 
Fawsley, and had a son Thomas Knightley 
Charleton, of Apley Castle, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Francis; died 1460, 
leaving a son Robert, of Apley Castle, married 
Maria or Alice, daughter of Robert Corbet, of 
Moreton Corbet ; died 1472, leaving amongst 
others a daughter Margaret, married William 
Steventon, of Dothill, and had a daughter 
Anna, married John Guttyns, of Aston Rogers, 
and had several sons and one daughter 
Eleanor, who married first Edward Corbet, 
of Moreton Corbet (s.p.), and secondly Roger 
Hardwycke, of Pattingham, and left a son 
Roger. Ratru Pore. 


“QuITE A FEW” (9S. x. 208).—I am not 
familiar with this expression, but “quite a 
nice few” is very common. Its origin and 
meaning are not, | think, difficult to explain. 
“Few” and ‘‘ many ” are, after all, only com- 
parative terms, and “a good many” may be 
regarded as “‘a good few ” if the point, of view 
be changed. We used, as children, to have a 
rime :— 

One’s none, 

Two’s some, 

Three's a many, 

Four’s a penny, 

Five's a little hundred. 
I do not know that I have ever seen it in 
print. » C. B. 


GREEK AND Russtan Vest- 
MENTS (9 S. x. 28)—To me the subject of 
vestments is one full of mystery, and I 
approach it with fear and trembling, but 
the statement that the Greek Church only 
uses two colours, white and red, for the 


vestments at mass throughout the year 
/sounds improbable. 1 have attended many 
services in the Greek Church, and should 
| be surprised to hear that there is any such 
restriction as to the colours — I 
| have myself noted the following, if 1 am not 
/much mistaken: At a baptism red and gold 
were used ; at a mass for the dead, black and 
white ; at a wedding the priest wore white 
with a purple bonnet ; at the administration 
of the Holy Communion in Lent, purple and 
gold ; at the blessing of a private donation 
of bread and grapes, gold and crimson ; at 
the rite of the Blessing of the Waters on the 
Feast of the Epiphany many, if not all, of the 
ecclesiastics in the procession wore vestments 
that were covered with gold embroidery. At 
vespers on the eve of the Assumption at the 
Lavra of Petchersk some of the monks wore 
black and gold, and on the feast day itself at 
mass, which was celebrated with the utmost 
magnificence, the monks and acolytes wore 
white vestments adorned with gold brocade. 
The Lavra of Petchersk is the richest, as it is 
the oldest, of Russian monasteries, and in the 
sacristy there is a display that ladies cannot 
praise enough. The following is a short 
description of three of the most precious 
vestments :— 

1. A chasuble of silver brocade with gold 
flowers, the shoulders of which are covered 
with pearls on red velvet. 

2. A chasuble of cherry-coloured silk with 
silver flowers, the shoulders adorned with 
pearls, diamonds, and precious stones. 

3. Achasuble of rich gold brocade, of which 
the shoulders are of black velvet, ornamented 
with pearls, crosses of rubies and diamond 
diamond stars and roses, ruby and diamon 
sprays. 

On Sundays at the Lavra the vestments 
have gold flowers on a light red ground. On 
the feasts of angels or the B.V.M. they 
are of white with gold flowers, or else entirely 
white. On days consecrated to an Apostle 
they are yellow, to a bishop blue, to a martyr 
red, and to one of the holy fathers green. 
But the Lavra, no doubt, has its own 
peculiar customs, and therefore it is by no 
means allowable to argue from the particular 
institution to the entire Church. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Lapy Wuitmore (9" x. 268).—Frances, 
sister of the whole blood to Lady Denham 
and Lady Boothby, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. Sir William Brooke, otherwise Cobham, 
K.B., was celebrated as a great beauty, and 
married firstly Sir Thomas Whitmore, of 
Bridgnorth, second son of the first baronet. 
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He died in or before June, 1682, when she 
renounced administration to his goods. To 
her and her two sisters above named the 
recedency of the daughters of a baron 
had been granted by royal warrant in 1665. 
She married secondly Matthew ~~ of 
Twickenham, and was buried there 15 May 
1690, her said husband being buried with 
her 19 January, 1693/4. One of her three 
daughters and coheirs (by her first husband), 
Frances (with whom she herself is often con- 
fused), married firstly (when but thirteen) 
her cousin William Whitmore, of Balmes in 
Hackney, and secondly, 19 April, 1685, at 
Twickenham, Sir Richard Myddleton, Bart., 
of Chirk Castle, co. Denbigh. G. E. C. 


Has your correspondent referred to 1" S. 
x.; 3" 8. iii, v., for some long articles on the 
Whitmore family ? 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


“Linney” (9% x. 228).— In Holder's 
‘ Alt-keltischer Sprachschatz,’ s.v. dinnd, we 
find the meaning “ blanket,” “ covering,” 
assigned to this word ; and Williams in his 
Cornish dictionary cites the word len as 
Cornish. Of course this word may itself be 
a loan-word from Latin Jena. There are 
several Cornish words in common use in 
Devonshire ; such are pil/um, tallack, butt. I 
fancy that the puzzling word in Petronius, 
§ 71, should be read ducciballum, and derived 
from Celtic ducca. H. A. Strona. 

University College, Liverpool. 

Surely this word is a shortened pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘lean-hay,” meaning a shed, append- 
ant toa larger building, and having a separate 
entrance. The word * linney ” occurs, under 
various spellings, in the records of St. Ives, 
Cornwall; and I beg leave to refer ComEesTor 
OXONIENSIS to my history of that borough 
and neighbourhood. He will there find the 
word in a document of the year 1707 (p. 297). 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Perhaps from Welsh //in, flax, and cae, enclo- 
sure, hedge, field. For names compounded of 
hay, see Whitaker's ‘Whalley Abbey,’ ed. 
1800, p. 175. R. 8S. Cuarnock, Ph.D. 

30, Millman Street, W.C. 


Piscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Rariova. Being Notes of some of the Printed 
Books, Manuscripts, Historical Documents, 
Medals, Engravings, Pottery, &c., collected (1858- 
1900) by John Etiot Hodgkin, F.S.A. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

No pleasanter or more honourable occupation can 

fall to a collector than that of giving a catalogue 


raisonné of his treasures, with, it may be, the 
circumstances attendant upon their acquisition. 
Works of this description constitute a class to 
themselves, though no bibliography of such has, so 
far as we are aware, been attempted. Doubt is 
permissible, even, as to what works of Dibdin and 
others come into the category. Those which are 
privately printed have a knack of developing into 
rarities. One book which, as a priced catalogue, 
belongs to the domain of bibliograplty is the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica’ of Messrs. Longman. The 
catalogues of engraved portraits of the late James 
Anderson Rose, that by Mr. Whistler of Sir Henry 
Thompson's collection of blue-and-white Nankin 
porcelain, that by the Duchess of Wellington of the 
stares and sculpture at Apsley House, and Mr. 
tdmund Gosse’s catalogue of a portion of his library 
are among personal possessions which we prize and 
recall. On a more ambitious scale than most, if 
not all, of these is the ‘Rariora’ of Mr. Eliot 
Hodgkin, which forms our latest acquisition. That 
Mr. Hodgkin was an earnest, indefatigable, and 
enlightened collector has long been known. Five 
years ago the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
issued a report upon his manuscript treasures (see 
8 5S. xi. 419), which reach from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century, and include many priceless 
documents. 

Mr. Hodgkin cites with approval the advice of an 
expert to the collector that he should restrain his 
ambitions within moderate and manageable limita- 
tions, but is far from attempting to profit by it. 
Among personal friends in the world of biblio- 

yhiles we would assign first place to the late Mr. 
Turner, who on the walls of a single room in the 
Albany exposed books worth a king’s ransom. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s province seems to include omnia vendi- 
bilia, and not one expert, but a jury of experts, is 
necessary to do justice to his possessions. It is 
pleasant to us to find the most important place 
assigned to buoks, which are, after all— though 
there may those who, through enthusiasm or 
love of paradox, will maintain otherwise — the 
greatest of human treasures. How far Mr. Hodg- 
kin’s experiences of purchase are general, and not 
particular, we cannot say. We are, however, ina 
position to bear testimony to the accuracy of many 
of his statements. ‘* The most eccentric antiquarian 
bookseller,” in pursuit of whom he went down to 
a Northern town, was known to us also, and a 
precious fraudulent rascal he was as ever patched 
up a Pynson with a Cawood and sold it for perfect to 
an unsuspecting tiro. After we had paid in hard cash, 
which was indispensable, over seventy pounds—in 
the fifties a considerable sum—for Lydgates and 
other early poets, he would only supply us with 
a candle, for the purpose of lechtae further 
through his stock, on our disbursing a halfpenny to 
cover its cost. We are, however, supposed to be 
dealing with Mr. Hodgkin’s experiences, and not 
with our own. Among the books which he obtained 
from this (un)worthy was a ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ 
(Venice, 1499), one of the striking illustrations from 
which appears on p. xix of the first volume and 
others further on. A goodly list of incunabula 
is given, together with many profoundly interest- 
ing reproductions of title-pages, designs, wood- 
cuts, and other objects. The illustrated account 
of the author's bibliographical treasures, enough 
in itself to commend the work to the book- 
lover, is preceded by chapters on the dawn of typo- 
graphy, a dissertation on wooden types, a réswméd 
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of the Haarlem-Mentz controversy on the pre- (Heywood, Advertiser Office). It will be found a 


cedence of Dutch or German typography, an 
chapter on the evolution of the type mould. 
are illustrated by facsimiles, and constitute the 
most original portion of the work. 

One section is devoted to the water-marks in the 
incunabula which have come under the author’s 
observation. Facsimiles of autograph letters and 
historical documents and of the rarest historical 
broadsides from a. p. 1553 to 1808 are supplied. Great 
interest centres in the section illustrating the use 
of fireworks for war and recreation, many of the 
pictures of the use of petards, fire machines, and 
the like being remarkably naive and curious. Fac- 
similes are also given of a unique collection of fire- 
work displays. Special attention is challenged by 
the coloured illustrations of lusus nature in the 
shape of mineral objeci: hearing strange resem- 
blance to human beings and other objects. These 
are held to have antedated by incalculable 
periods the evolution of the animated beings 
which they resemble. They are not mimetic, 
but proleptic. Mr. Hodgkin, whose collection of 
them is supposed to be the most important in 
existence, now owns all those which, as the et 
perty of Mr. Beresford-Hope, were exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum. Twenty-two of 
these remarkable objects are reproduced in facsimile 
by the three-colour a, and constitute a note- 
worthy feature in the book. The author also supplies 
an excursus on notices by early writers of similar 
productions. Engravings in mezzotint and line fall 
under many separate headings as portraits of re- 
markable characters, early historical and satirical 
prints, maps and views of London, early and late, 
tickets of admission to theatres, &c.,and innumerable 
other things, including a collection of portraits 
of drawing masters. Papal indulgences are both 

rinted and in MS. Early English newspapers 

in with the first issues, a.p. 1622. Coins, rae 
tokens, old English pottery, objects in pewter (the 
taste for which is reviving) and in horn, are repre- 
sented, and there is an account of a remarkable 
assemblage (the largest in the country) of “‘ beautiful 
objects decorated by marquetry in coloured straw 
—a fabrique which has hitherto failed to receive 
the attention it deserves.” Long as seems this 
catalogue, it comes far short of exhausting the 
objects of interest described or depicted, and it 
takes no count whatever of the historical docu- 
ments, which are, perhaps, the pride of the col- 
lection. It is, however, enough to show how 
impossible it is to deal adequately with a work 
every chapter of which might claim more notice 
than we can give to the whole. The work is offered 
by subscription, and there must be scores of readers 
who will denies to possess and feed at leisure upon 
its contents. To collectors it is invaluable, and 
st udents of early arts, crafts, and inventions will find 
in its —— a constant source of delight. It is 
naturally a work de luxe, and its designs—many 
of them by Mr. Hodgkin—its paper, printing, and 
ornamentation generally constitute it one of the 
most covetable of objects. No long time, it may 


safely be assumed, will pass before the owners of 
the volumes pride themselves on their possession, 
and watch with a tempered jubilation the prices 
realized by the copies which find their way into 
the saleroom. 


WE have received a Bibliography of the Town of 
Heywood, compiled by Mr. 


ohn Albert Green 


al 
These | 


| literature of the vicinity. 


useful book of reference, not only by the inhabitants 
of Heywood itself, but also by those who dwell in 
the neighbouring towns, and students of what we 
may call—we hope without offence—the obscurer 
It contains a catalogue 
not only of Heywood books, but also of speeches, 
lectures, and sermons which have from time to 
time been reported in the local newspapers, but 
have not, so far as is known, been reissued in 
ge form. Such a collection must of necessity 
xe imperfect, but we have here a firm foundation 
on which to build. The list of Heywood newspapers, 
veriodicals, and catalogues of important sales wil] 

found of service, though here also perfection can- 
not have been reached in a first edition. 


Tue Idler has changed hands, and is now edited 
for Messrs. Chatto & Windus by Mr. Robert Barr, 
It is enlarged and improved, and_ begins a complete 
and trustworthy account of ‘The Humbert-Crawford 


Swindle. 


THe premature death of Mr. Lionel Johnson is 
a loss to literature. He was not, so far as we know. 
a contributor to our columns, though members of 
his family were, and still happily are. Three 
volumes in all, together with journalistic contri- 
butions, represent his literary baggage. These are 
‘The Art of Thomas Hardy’ (1894), ‘ Poems’ (1895) 
and ‘Ireland, with other Poems’ (1897). Mr. John. 
son was born at Broadstairs in March, 1867, and 
was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. He furnished an example (unfortunately 
a too common in these days) of cultivated jour- 
nalism. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 


We must call ial atiention to th ] 
mB... special o the following 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communieations corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, ond page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


_Y. B.—Like too many of our correspondents, you 
give the wrong sort of heading. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHEN contains Articles on 

SOUTH AMERICAN CLIMBING by SIR MAKTIN CONWAY. 

The INNER and MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO. 

The PRESENT LITERARY DELUGB. 

OVELS :—No Other Way; Love and the Soul Hunters, The 
of Mark Wyngate; uel of Fire: The Highway of 
The Adventures of Sir John Sparrow; The Winding Road ; 
Story of Leah. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
FRANCE and DENMARK. aati 
LIBRARY TABLE: A Newspaper Girl ; L' Italie 
= Komantiques; Le Maréchal Moncey; Living London; The 
Hibbert Journal 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAN RAWLINSON ; The ENGLISH DOMICILE of BERACHYAH 
the PARU LIST; ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, ‘HISTORY of 
the PARISH of BUXHALL’; The AU TUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCB :—Geology ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; G «sip. 

FINE ARTS:—Early French Wood-Engraving; The Derbyshire 
Archwological Society; The Preservation of Cairo Monuments ; 
The Exhibition of Decorative Art at Turin; Minor Exhibitions; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Sheffield Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA The Eternal City’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 27 cont Articles on 

PRINCIPLES of CLASS TEACHING 

The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION of SIN. 

SPORT and POLITICS in the EAST. 

AN BARLY HISTORY of IRBLAND. 

HANNIBAL'S PASSAGE of the ALPS 

NEW NOVELS :—The River; Miss Chesterton's Decision, The Hole in 
the Wall; A Hole and Corner Marriage; The Pate of Vaisec; Your 
Uncle Lew; Betty's Husband; Confessions of a Court Milliner; 
The Master Spy 

HISTORICAL BOOKS and RECORDS. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 5.P.C_K. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURB. 

TABLE :—John Missionary and States- 

oo of New Zealand i n the Cent tury; HKiographical 
Baition of Dickens ; Notes on M. Olivier on Napoleon LIL ; 
epri 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AFTER the NEW BERLIN FRAGMENT of SAPPHO; The LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION at KIRMINGHAM; The HUHENZOLLERN 
CANDIDATURE; The MYSTERY of TILSIT; The COMING 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Li ical Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Recent Publications The British Archwological Asso- 
ciation at Westminster ; Gossi 

MUSIC Lily of Killarney’ ‘Siegfried’ at Covent Garden; 

Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

The Best of Friends’ uality Street’; ‘What w 
Gentl y ould a 


The ATHENA UM for October 4, contains Articles on 


SIR EDWARD BLOUNT'’S REMINISCENCES. 

DR. BUDGE'S HISTORY of EGYPT. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON on RUSKIN. 

A NEW THEORY of MIND. 

SELECTED MEMOIRS of CASANOVA 

NEW NOVELS :—The Credit of the County ; Nebo the Nailer; Anna of 
the Five Towns; A Man of Sentiment; A Modern &t. Anthony ; A 
Memory Incarnate ; Brinton Eliot; The Shadow of the Czar; A 
Tynedale Comedy 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

MODERN THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Romance of the Fourth Century; The 
Prisoner in the Dock; 8t. Cajetan; e de Maintenon ; 
Reprints of English Classics. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

M. EMILE ZOLA; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from TOLSTOY ; 
JOHN LATEY; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at EIRMING- 
HAM; MESSRS. ELLIS & ELVEY; ‘HISTORY of the PARISH 
of BUXHALL’'; “A PAPAL BULL"; The AUTUMN PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—EF logical Li The 
Anthropological Notes; Next Week ; 

FINE ART :—Studies in Irish Epigraphy ; Modern Mural Decoration ; 
The Barberini Collection ; The —_ —- Bequest to the National 

ip. 


Crannog 
Gossip. 


Gallery ; The Excavation ‘of Gezer , 
Sheffield Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for September 20 Articles on 


INDUSTRIAL and AGRICULTURAL IRELAND. 

MANCHESTER SESSIONS in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS. 

THATCHAM and its MANORS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Vultures; A Hayard from Bengal; The Sheep- 
Stealers; “Honey”; The Lady- Killer; The Kommany Stone ; The 
Concession-Hunters. 

FINANCE and MONEY-MAKING. 

MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and FUOLK-LORE. 

GREEK PLAYS. 

= LIBRARY TABLE :—Africanderism ; The Struggle for Persia ; 

With Napoleon at St. Helena; Wesley ‘sJournal; Taine's Letters 
in English 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION : The INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS; The COMING PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENUE :—Natural History; Anthropological Notes; Astronomical 
Notes; The Coming Publishing Season , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Reynolds; La Collection Wallace; The 
Exhibition of Flemish Art at Bruges (1I.); The British Archwo- 
logical Association at Westminster ; Anatolian Hive-marks ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Three Choirs Festival ; Antonio Stradivari; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


MAGAZINES AND WITHDRAWN F ae 
REVIEWS. LIBRARY COPIES CIRCULATION. 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, . 
Until further notiee :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 
rER PER ANNUM 
Black wood's 
Century . ove eve 10 6 Monthly Review eve ove ooo 166 
Contemporary Review ove 16 0 National Review ove 166 
Cornhill .. ‘an one ow 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. on om 
Fortnightly 16 0. Revuedes Deux Mondes ove 3 
Harper s .. on 9 0} Scribner's ese wo 
Longman’s 5 Temple Bar 16 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh eve ese 7 6| Quarterly coe ove 7 6 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY is. 


WwW. H SMITH & O 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 

ad 

Vol. for 1898 ... 9 

Vol. for 1899 . ose ove ese eve eve wo 98 w 

—— Vol. for 1900 . ooo 90 36 
QUIVER VOLUME. Hovember, 1898, to April, 1899 eco 
May to October, 1899 exe 26 
November, 1900, to April, 1901 eco 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 188s, 1892, 18%, and 1896... oxo one one on each? 6 2 6 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 oo oon ese oe eve © 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
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